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Some Live Subjects in This Issue 
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platform and tell us whether it fills the son oe carne a 
bill. If nog, tell us what to add or 

change, In The Progressive Farmer 

throughout 1922 we expect to keep empha- 

sizing the nine rights emphasized in this 

“Farmer’s Platform” and point out how the 

farmer may secure these rights through 

(1) individual efficiency, (2) codperative 

action, (3) sane political activity. We 

also expect to get and print the views of 

the foremost leaders of American agricul- 

ture on this “Farmer’s Platform”; also the 

views of the South’s foremost public men. 

These opinions will constitute one of the 

most valuable and helpful features ever 

printed in an American farm paper. .Page 11 


Fight the Boll Weevil Now.—If you wait until 
the squares begin to fall before starting 
your fight on the weevil you are likely to 
wage a poor fight indeed. It takes a con- 
tinuous, running fight to beat an evasive 
and prolific enemy like the boll weevil. 
Some of the important things to do now are 
listed in the Business Farmer’s Calen- 


hs Farmer’s Platform.” — Read this ROOK 














Dairying in Southern Farming.—Who knows 
what the South may be doing 25 years from 
now? Who knew 50 years ago that Wiscon- 
sin would have such wonderful dairy devel- 
opment? There are no climatic or soil ob- 
stacles to dairying in the South. But 
Southern folks don’t exactly take to dairy- 
ing. They don’t like to milk cows. But let 
them once try milking a few and begin to 
get checks twice a month and they are quite 
likely to decide that keeping a few milk 
cows is a profitable side line to boll weevil 


Butchering and Curing Pork on the Farm.—.\ 
clear, cool, crisp day, but not zero weather, 
a good fat hog finished on the right feeds, 
a good butcher knife, a wash pot full of hot 
water, and—who wouldn’t look forward 
with mouth watering to such delicacies as 
spareribs and gravy, backbone, fresh sau- 
sage, and plenty of good home-cured meat 
for some time to come? Read the instruc- 
tions for finishing, killing, and curing. Page 


Selling Sweet Potatoes.—“A neat and attrac- 
tive package of well-graded stock will bring 
a good price in almost any market, even if 
there is an oversupply of inferior goods.” 
So says the United States Department of 
Agriculture in urging that Southern farm- 
ers take steps to use sweet potatoes more 
and more as a cash crop .. Page 


How to Operate an Incubator.—It won’t be 
long now until the incubators will be run- 
ning full time and the mails will be full of 
day-old chicks. Those -who expect to do 
early hatching in larger batches than old 
Biddy can cover will find this article well 


timed ecece ° eceoccecceesecce Page 2 
- A FEW GOOD MILK COWS, WELL CARED FOR, WILL ADD TO THE FARM INCOME 
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WORTHINGTON 


ENGINES 


STATIONARY 
HAND AND 
TEAM PORTABLE 











1% to 25 H.P. 





Buy that much-needed 
Engine NOW! 


URING these long evenings, when you're 

planning for next year’s work, take time to 
look over very carefully, our big, fully illustrated 
engine catalog. 


Then you will see why the Worthington engine 
is able to work so continuously and | dependably 
on such a variety of jobs. For whether the work 
requires merely full rated power or close speed reg- 
ulation, or both, the Worthington engine never fails. 


All Worthington engines are equipped with 
Webster oscillating magnetos, throttling governor 
speed regulation, one piece mixer and other features 
which combined make these engines the best 
money’s worth on the market today. 


It will only cost you a postal card to get all 
of the details and the results will be pleasing and 
profitable. Now is the time to buy! 

Write for Booklet N 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
128 HOLTHOFF PLACE, CUDAHY, WIS., U. S. A. 














On WITTE Kerosene and Gasoline Engines 


Ne need to wait for lower prices. The new LOOK! 
WITTE scale is exactly in line with what you get for your 2 H-P ( Was ) Now $39 95 


farm products, and just what you have been looki for. 
6 H-P (333 ) Now 119.90 


Tell me what size or style engine you want, and I will 

quote you lowest factory price for Immediate Shipment— 
12 H-P ( 3:2 ) Now 249.00 
30 H-P (sto) Now 699.80 


Cash or Easy Terms As You Wish 
All Other Sizes Lower. 


WITTE Quality and Service is assured by 90-Day Test 

and Life-Time Guarantee. No matter where you ve 

you can have the advantage of buying direct from factory 

. a bis —e _ oes a standardized engine at its ee ae ae 

west cos or ete cagine catal d latest ces f. o. b. K. C. 

quotations on all sizes.—ED. H. WITTE, — - Gartead fut. sate So Enisbursh. 
2358 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO- 
2358 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 




















Reduced StumpPuller Prices 


To place LaPlant-Choate stump ss 1 oO % 
—< 




















i oe pullers in new localities we make 
this special low price offer A: © first 
user. Fully guaranteed. Fastest, 























‘ a re =. —— cog made. DOWN 
paymen ave money rite t 
6 a J@ ‘or agency offer and low prices. To Pay 
LaPlant-Choate Mfg. Co. 7 
| Here is the greatest money saving sale 1513 First Avenue - 
you ever heard of. Prices cut to the bone on Fences, Cedar R fowa 
Gates, Steel Posts, Roofing and Paint. 
GET BROWN’S FACTORY PRICES 
Don't epend a cent until you get my prices. 
You'll be surpriced when you compare with \ 
5 others. Remember I pay freight and sell only 
¥ A * direct from my factories to you. 
96-PAGE BOOK be 













FREE 


eatest bargain 


OF BIG BARGAINS 
book ever printed. 


This new Stump Puller costs you only $1 

cash. You build it a/ene easily. Pulls big- 
ing this sale gest stumps. Complete plans, blue prints, J . 

your name on a postal and mai n, Pres, Made Stump 








etc., jor $1.00. Send today to Home 
Box !20!, Gladstone, Mich. Y 












Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept, 387° Cleveland, Ohie 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Incubators—How To Op- 


erate [Them 
By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


HERE is nothing new about arti- 
ficial incubation. Records tell us 
how the Egyptians long before the 


beginning of the Christian era, hatched 
eggs by the thousands in their egg ovens, 
run as business con- 
cerns much the 
modern hatcheries 
and day-old plants 
are today. 

The modern port- 
able incubator is not 
so old. We well re- 
member the Craig, 
60 years ago, the 
first machine sold in 
this country, which 
consisted of two 
one above the other, hinged to- 
gether at the back for convenience. The 
lower was the egg chamber, the upper 
was a copper tank within a wood casing, 
into which boiling water was poured 
three or four times a,day, after drawing 
off the previous, now cooled-off charge. 
These crude machines did hatch. 

The present-day incubator is the out- 
growth of these crude first beginnings, 
developed through the careful study and 
tedious experimentation of scores of 
earnest workers, and, the same can be 
said of them—they will hatch—provided 
a real incubator is used, and properly 
operated. 


We say a real incubator because, like 
all other good things, there are imita- 


as 





MR. ROTHPLETZ 


boxes, 


tions, affairs made of cheap material, 
poorly designed, and as poorly put to- 
gether, and intended to catch the short- 


sighted buyer for whom cheapness is 
the main desideratum. They are cheap 
in price, but prove most expensive when 
put to the test. Therefore, our first ad- 
vice to any intending buyer is, avoid the 
so-called cheap stuff, and buy an estab- 
lished standard machine. 

Follow Instructions Implicitly 
HERE are many makes, varying more 
or less in different points, and each 

requiring some slight modification in 
handling. The buyer should realize that, 
naturally, the maker of the machine is 
interested in the success that attends its 
operation by the buyer, as this is the 
basis of the maker’s success in making 
continuous sales, and he is fairly sure 
to have carefully studied and designed 
every vital point and that the instructions 


he sends for the operation of his ma- 
chine are the best for it. Therefore, 
study the instructions well, and follow 


them implicitly. Depending upon one’s 
individual judgment will most times lead 
disastrous mistakes. 

There is the hot water machine 
the water is carried in tanks or pipes 
above the egg trays. There are the hot 
air machines. The air is drawn into and 
passes around the metal cylinder or cas- 
ing that acts as a chimney to the lamp 
generating heat, flows into the air cham- 
ber above or around the eggs, escaping 
through the ventilators at the bottom. 
Some machines are run by oil lamps, 
some by gas, and there are others with 
electric heat. Some machines are built 
on the non-moisture plan, others have 
moisture pans, filled with water or with 
sand and water. All seem to work well 
—if operated strictly according to in- 
structions. 

In this matter of moisture, 
be a call for individual judgment. 
location of the machine, the season, and 
the temperature outside may call for 
slight modifications from _ instructions, 
but extreme caution in doing this is 
necessary. 

The best location for an incubator is, 
usually, a well-ventilated basement free 
from drafts, free from any foul odors, 
with moderate moisture in the air. There 
should be a good solid floor to avoid 
shocks or vibrations. A good working 
light is necessary and ample working 
space around the machine. 

Great care must be exercised in hav- 
ing the incubator exactly level. Use a 
spirit level, testing with it both ways, 
from end to end and from front to back. 
If there is any irregularity,. correct it 
by the use of thin blocks of wood under 
the legs, as necessary. These should 
not project far toward the outside of 
the machine to avoid their being dis- 
placed by an attendant when working 
around it. 

The thermometer is By 


LO 


where 


there may 
The 


important. 





all means, have one that is tested by a 
good druggist or a dealer in optical 
goods. The thermometer must be so 
placed in the incubator that the bulb is 
close to the eggs, but not touching them. 
It should be near enough to the dvor so 
that it can be read without taking it out. 


A good electric flash light is a great help 
in doing this. 

When new incubators come from the 
factory, the regulating device and ther- 
mostat are usually detached and packed 
inside the egg chamber. Use utmost care 
in placing and adjusting them, following 
the instructions sent with the incubator. 


As to Temperature 


HE accepted best temperature of an 

egg chamber is 10214 degrees. It is, 
however, almost impossible to have an 
absolutely uniform temperature during 
the whole hatching period. A drop to 
100 degrees or a rise to 104% degrees 
will have no bad effects if promptly dis- 
covered and corrected. Toward the end 
of the hatch, the heat generated by the 
embryos tends to increase the temper- 
ature of the egg chamber. Therefore, 
an increase to 105 degrees need cause 
no alarm, but the flame of the lamp must 
be turned down as needed. 


When beginning a hatch, first see that 
the regulator arm is straight and the 
connecting rod and thermostat working 
right. The tin disk or wafer at end 
of the regulator arm must be hung 
true, so as to settle evenly over the hot 
air vent at top of lamp. Have the lamp- 
wick trimmed true and after lighting 
give another trim to insure freedom 
from smoke. Run lamps continuously 
until thermometer registers 102 degrees, 
then adjust thumb screw so as to raise 
the disk a sixteenth of an inch above 
the heater vent. Continue this for 24 
hours, noting closely any variations and 
making the needed adjustments. When 
the machine will stand at 102 degrees 
steadily, eggs can be put in. 

When eggs are first put in the heated 
egg chamber, their temperature will 
probably be about 50 to 55 degrees, and 
a tray full will cause the temperature of 
the egg ch: ake to drop rapidly, and ac- 
cording to the size of incubator and the 
number of eggs put in, it will require 
8 to 12 hours or more to reach the right 
reading. Eggs must not be touched un- 


til the evening of the third day, and 
after that they must be turned twice a 
day until the eighteenth day when the 


last turning is given, and the incubator 
must be kept closed all the time, until 
the hatch is completed. 


Cooling the Eggs Helpful 





OOLING the eggs results in stronger 

vitality of chicks. For a week, the 
time required for turning the eggs will 
answer. After the seventh day, increase 
the time up to 15 or 20 minutes. _Exer- 
cise care when tur or cooling eggs 
that no draft can str:ke them and keep 


the door of egg chamber closed to keep 
up the temperature. The cooled eggs will 
cause a drop for a jew minutes when re- 
turned. Most operators do the cooling in 
the morning. In turning the eggs, the best 
method is to gently roll them with the 
palm of the hand, in one direction, after 
removing a few from one side to 
allow space. In returning trays turn 
them end for end. If it is a two-tray 
machine, change the trays from side to 
side. 


eggs 


The outside temperature must be con- 
sidered in the cooling of eggs and even 
in reguli ting temperature. The printed 
instructions with an incubator will indi- 
cate this. 


Strict regularity must be observed in 
ee lamp and trimming wick. For the 
last, the best way is to use a rag to wipe 
off all charred wick, running always in 
one direction. If this is done in the 
morning, it will be more easy to note any 
trouble and correct it. 


Never touch the eggs, or even egg 
trays with oily or«soiled hands. To 
insure this, do all the turning and cool- 


ing before attending to the lamp. 
Never allow visitors or others to open 
a door to satisfy curiosity. 
Aftér the eighteenth day, keep the in- 


cubator. shut all the time. The only at- 
tention allowable is that required by 


the lamp. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 











DAIRYING IN — FARM- 


DISCUSSION as to the future de- 
A velopment of dairying in the South 

is useless. It is useless to make 
predictions as to the development -of 
dairying in the South during the next 
25 years, because no one knows anything 
about it or has any facts upon which to 
base an opinion. No one, 50 years ago, 
_could have predicted the ‘dairy develop- 
ment of Wisconsin, Moreover, mo one 
can now tell with certainty why dairying 
developed more in Wisconsin than in 
some other sections with equally favor- 
able soil, climatic, and market condi- 
tions. Dairying and other livestock pro- 
duction thrive under widely different 
conditions. Economic and social condi- 
tions seem to influence the development 
of livestock production more than do soil 
and climatic conditions. But we may 
well discuss the question as to what ex- 
tent and in what way should dairying 
receive the attention of present-day 
Southern farmers. 


Cotton Is Chief Crop in South 


NLY in small areas in the South is 

there any other crop which at all 
compares with cotton as the money crop 
of the farmer. In some sections there 
are other money or sales crops, like to- 
bacco, peanuts, truck crops, etc. In other 
sections, no cotton at all is produced, 
but all these areas are relatively small. 
Taking the South as a whole, the chief 
crop of the farm is cotton and as a 
money crop it has such complete prefer- 
ence that to all practical purposes the 
Southern farm is a cotton farm. 


It may also as well be admitted right 
here that cotton is a most excellent 
money crop for Southern soil and labor 
conditions and probably every farm in 
the Cotton Belt, or nearly every farm, 
should produce some cotton. 


It, therefore, follows that such dairy- 
ing as is developed in the South, must 
start under those conditions which cot- 
ton production has developed. 


It is always easier to produce one crop 
than to maintain two lines of agricul- 
tural production. It is always easier to 
follow old familiar methods. Cotton 
especially is an accommodating crop and 
requires little equipment. 


The greatest obstacle to dairying in 
the South or elsewhere is the will to do 
it. There is no obstacle to dairying like 
a lack of desire to add dairy production 
to the work already carried on. 


Who should produce dairy products 
for sale? Of course, all farms should 
produce dairy products for family uses, 
but it is asad fact that they do not. 


Butter Making on the Farm 


HERE are few Southern farmers 
who should attempt to make butter- 
making produce any considerable part of 
the farm revenue. Breeding and feed- 
ing dairy cattle require considerable in- 
telligence and special knowledge. Pro- 


ducing feeds for dairy cattle requires as® 


much intelligence as producing cotton or 
other crops. It is, therefore, unwise to 
add still another line of work, the mak- 
ing and selling of butter, which requires 
even more special knowledge than the 
breeding and feeding of cattle and the 
growing of crops. Only those who will 
put much thought and study into the 
business of butter dairying, should think 
of farm butter-making as a source of 
revenue on the Southern farm. Farm 
butter dairying may be made a success in 
the South, but it requires more than the 
average man of the South is willing to 
put into it. 


Milk Production 


MILK production, or the sale or ship- 
ping of whole milk may well be con- 





sidered when a market and shipping fa- 
cilities are available. Milk production is 
often profitable when transportation fa- 
cilities are such as to enable the pro- 
ducer to ship milk at such times and in 
such a way as to insure its arrival at its 
destination without too great cost, and 
in good condition. One must be close 
to the shipping point, and the train 
schedules and the distance from desti- 
nation must be such as to insure the ar- 
rival of the milk in good condition and 
at a reasonable cost. And, of course, 
there must be a market for the milk at a 
fair price. 
Shipping Sweet Cream 


RACTICALLY the same conditions 

apply to the shipping of sweet cream, 
except that a dependable market ‘is 
harder to find and keep, more care and 
skill is required in handling and _ ship- 
ping, but, the bulk being less, the cream 
may be shipped longer distances than 
whole milk, if in properly protected carfs. 
The shipping of sweet cream is a more 
highly specialized or more difficult busi- 
ness and relatively few will consequently 
find it profitable or satisfactory. 

The delivery of cream to creameries 
for butter-making is usually not as re- 
munerative as the shipping of whole 
sweet milk or sweet cream, but it is 
more easily made successful and is 
therefore the best form of dairying for 
the beginners, for the small dairym: in, 
and for the general farmer, or even for 
the cotton farmer who wishes to add an- 
other source of regular income to the 
farm. 

This form of dairying necessitates the 
establishment of a creamery, a cream- 
gathering route or a cream-gathering 
station. 

Cream for butter making need not be 
kept perfectly sweet and consequently 
less frequent shipments may be made, 
and the shipping requires less careful 
and skillful attention. 

When there is no creamery to which 
cream can be shipped, or no cream-ship- 
ping station, or no cream-gathering 
route established, if dairying makes 
progress it will be under serious difficul- 
ties. In fact, dairy farming is not likely 
to be generally developed as an indi- 
vidual farm proposition. The making 
and selling of butter of a quality to com- 
mand a remunerative price is too diffi- 
cult. 

The cotton farmer, for instance, should 
and will take to dairying very slowly, if 
the milk must be made into butter on 
the farm; but if by neighborhood coép- 
eration a cream-shipping station, a 
cream-gathering.route, or a creamery can 
be made available for handling the 
cream produced, the milking of a few 
cows can be easily introduced on many 
farms, even on tenant farms. 


Grow Rather Than Go Into Dairying 


AIRYING in the South, therefore, 

must be a matter of development 
along conservative lines. This means 
that the development, to be safe, wil 
probably require to be slow. The dairy 
business is one which one should grow 
into rather than go into. It is a business 
which requires the breeding of cattle, 
the feeding of cattle, and the growing 
of crops for feed. But this is not all, it 
also requires that the milk produced 
either be manufactured or that it be 
marketed promptly. It is a product 
which not only requires prompt and 
regular marketing, but it requires con- 
siderable care and skill to market indi- 
vidually. Or if not marketed promptly 
and regularly, as milk or cream, the 
additional problem of making butter, 
cheese, or some other dairy product is 
introduced- into the problem. 

It is, therefore, apparent that dairying 
is not a form of farm production into 
which anyone should rush without care- 
ful thought, thorough preparation, and 





considerable knowledge of the business. 
But notwithstanding all this, dairying is 
a line of farm production which might 
be very greatly increased in the South. 
Where the conditions necessary for dis- 
posing of or handling the product exist 
or can be provided, there is no form of 
livestock production so safe or so re- 
munerative. Moreover, there is no form 
of livestock production which so well 
fits into cotton production. Of course, 
no two lines of production are as easy 
as one. It is less trouble to put in all 
the time on one crop for six or eight 
months and then do nothing the rest of 
the time than to carry on a combination 
of farm productive activities which take 
up all the time the year through; but as 
an additional money crop on the farm, 
which turns in revenue every month in 
the year, there is nothing more safe or 
better than the milking of a few cows, 
wherever the means of disposing of the 
milk or cream exist. 

As soils become less productive, or 
as population becomes more dense and 
food demands greater, dairy cows tend 
to displace other livestock. 

There are no climatic or soil obstacles 
to the development of dairying in the 
South which cannot be easily overcome. 
The only obstacles to dairy development 
in the South are the habits of the people. 
Dairying requires constant work and no 
people will change to it from an easy- 
going or an accommodating crop like 
cotton, until forced to do so by the needs 
of its soils, and the necessity for more 
regular work in order to obtain a regular 
and more adequate food supply. In fact, 
the strength of dairy farming lies in 
the fact that it gives employment every 
day in the year and gives better com- 
pensation for it. 


Commercial Feed Business in the 
South 
W. QUOTE the following paragraph 


from a report on cow testing as- 
sociation work in Iowa, by an Exten- 
sion Dairy Specialist, the report be- 
ing for the month of October. 

“Wheat bran reported on the Omaha 
market at $10.50 per ton. Wheat shorts 
at $18 per ton. Linseed oil meal at 
$40.50 per ton. Cottonseed meal, 36 
per cent, at $39 per ton. Yellow hom- 
iny feed at $18 per ton and alfalfa hay, 
No. 1, at $16 per ton.’ 


With the exception of cottonseed 
meal, there is a wide spread between 
the price of these feeds to the dairy 
farmer of lowa and that to the dairy 
farmer of the South. Some may try 
to explain this difference by saying 
that freight rates are exceptionally 
high. This no doubt adds qfite a lit- 
tle to the price of feeds as well as other 
commodities, as freight rates have 
been exceptionally high for some time. 
But if high freight was the only rea- 
son for the spread then why would 
not the same high freight rate be added 
to the Northern dairy farmer’s price 
paid for cottonseed meal? Why can 
he buy cottonseed meal at the same 
price as, or perhaps at two or more 
dollars less, than our Southern dairy 
farmer who can go direct to the oil 
mill to get his meal without having 
the expense of any freight added? Is 
it a fact that the freight trains are in 
the habit of returning North empty 
and that they are willing to take along 
the cottonseed meal for the Iowa dairy 
farmer just to make the cars roll 
steadily? Is it a fact that the lowa 
dairy farmers’ cream dollar is worth 
more to the Southern cotton oil mill 
man than the cream dollar of the 
Southern dairy farmer? Just what 
makes the difference, can any one an- 
swer? 

If the writer’s memory serves him 
correctly, the Mississippi dairy farmer 
who bought cottonseed meal in carlots, 
during October, paid from $37 to $42.50 
per ton for it. Before the writer is‘a 
letter from a Mississippi farmer, in 
which he states that he can buy 8 per 
cent cottonseed meal at $43 per ton, 
wheat shorts at $36 per ton, bran at 


$32 per ton, corn meal at $32 per ton, 
cottonseed hulls at $16 per ton, alfalfa 
meal and alfalfa hay at $33 per ton 
each. Again we ask, “What is wrong 
with the feed business in the South? 
L. A. HIGGINS. 


Editorial Comment—There is only 
one answer to Mr. Higgins’ question, if 
we accept his quotations of prices of 
feeds as accurate. If 36 per cent protein 
cottonseed meal can be bought for $39 
a ton in Iowa and it costs $37 in the 
South, then the freight and other charges 
to carry it to Iowa are only $2 a ton, 
unless the Southern feeder is charyed 
more by the mills than they charge the 
Iowa buyers. 

On December 10 the following were 
the prices quoted at Memphis, Tenn. It 
must be remembered, however, that the 
buyer in small lots will always have to 
pay from $2 to $10 a ton more for feeds 
in the South than the prices quoted by 
our exchange s, which is why market re- 
ports published in papers are usually of 
no value: 


Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent 


PER: 4 owhhsnaueds sedan eehus $34.00 to $34.50 
Cottonseed hulls...........cceees 6.50 to 7.00 
OS OPER eee 32.00 
WON Wa da wie vcnkiseunstasera 28.00 
Alfalfa hay, choice.......csc00. 32.00 
SS Se eS eee 31.00 
AIAN. HAD, Tes. Biss ceccviecvacdss 26.00 


These are somewhat lower prices than 
quoted by Mr. Higgins, and probably 
lower than anyone buys them for, except 
in carlots; but they are still enough 
higher than the Iowa prices to make Mr. 
Higgins’ question pertinent. 


The answer is, that since the South 
does not produce all the feeds lb but 
buys a large part of them from the 
North, the prices of feeds are higher 
here. They are naturally higher than 
just the freight charges added, for they 
pass through several hands and profits 
much be taken by each. 


It is, therefore, entirely natural and 
possibly also legitimatg that cottonseed 
meal should be as high-priced here as 
in Iowa. Other feeds are cheap in lowa 
and cottonseed meal must in a measure 
compete with them. In the South, other 
feeds are _ high-priced, conse quently 
more can be charged for cottonseed meal, 
There is only one remedy. Produce the 
feeds at home and cut out wheat shorts, 
alfalfa hay, and‘corn produced in the 
North. It would be a good thing for the 
Southern farmer and dairyman if freight 
rates on feeds, like wheat bran, wheat 
shorts, alfalfa hay, corn, etc., were so 
high-priced that he would realize he 
could not afford to buy them. They are 
now high enough to make it impossible 
for him to buy them economically, but 
they will have to go still higher to con- 
vince the Southern feeder thathe can- 
not afford to buy them. We will have 
to pay higher prices for feeds than are 
paid in Iowa until we produce as much 
as we use in the South, and this will hold 
true as to cottonseed meal as well as 
all other Southern-grown feeds, so long 
as we produce less than we use and buy 
feeds from Iowa. 


Shelled Corn vs. Broken Ear Corn 


N A test of shelled corn as compared 
with broken ear corn for fattening 
steers made at the Kentucky Experi- 
ment Station, there was practically no 
difference in the two methods of feed- 
ing the corn. 
The two rations compared were for 
the last 80 days of the test as follows: 
Shelled corn, 10.11 pounds 
Cottonseed meal, 3.45 pounds. 


Silage, 35.37 pounds. 
Straw, .47 pounds. 


Broken ear corn, 12.41 pounds. 
Cottonseed meal, 3.45 pounds. 
Silage, 37.63 pounds. 

Straw, .35 pounds. 


The steers that received shelled corn 
made 100 pounds of gain at a cost of 
$14.23 and those receiving the broken 
ear corn made 100 pounds of gain at 
a cost of $14.21. 


Your county agent doesn’t know it all, but 
he has access to many sourcés: of informa- 
tions Let him dig out some of-this informa- 
tion for you. 
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Dried Ferns 


“YyHERE can I get dried ferns to mix 
with cut flowers?” 

You can get dried ferns from any of 
the leading seedsmen North. If you 
had signed your letter and sent a 
stamp I would have given you an ad- 
dress, but we do not advertise any one 
in the paper free. 


Burying Cabbages and Collards 


“DLEASE tell me which way to turn 

the head of the cabbage or collards 
in covering for the winter. Some say 
turn them south. What is the best di- 
rection?” 

Always turn the head to the north. 
If turned to the south the morning sun 
will hit them when frozen and will do 
more harm than the cold. 


The Atlantic Dewberry 


*""X7HERE can I buy plants of the 
Atlantic dewberry? I have the Lu- 
cretia and they are finez’ 

I would not advise you to buy the 
Atlantic dewberry. After several years 
trial I have dropped it as perfectly 
worthless. The berries are small and 
crop poor and the only thing about it 
desirable is its lateness. For home use 
the Austin is excellent, but it is too soft 
for shipping. 


Dried Sheep Manure 
™ HAT is your opinion of the dried 


sheep manure offered by seedsmen 
for growing lettuce? I cannot get 
cnough manure, and I cannot grow the 
best lettuce with commercial fertilizer 
alone.” 

I am sorry that I cannot advise the 
use of the dried sheep manure. I have 
tried it several seasons and get no good 
results from it even when used heavily. 
I would not pay $5 a ton for it. 


Marrowfat Peas and Telephone 
Peas 


. ILL it pay better to sow Marrow- 
fat peas now or Telephone peas?” 


Marrowfat peas sowed in November 
often pay fairly well. They are tall 
and need some support. In North Car- 
olina they are often sowed alongside 
the cotton rows so that they will be 
supported by the dead stalks. The 
Telephone is a different and also rather 
late pea. For the early market it’s 
best to sow seed of Alaska or Laxton. 
The fall-sowed Marrowfats come in 
after these which are sowed in January. 


Planting Pomegranate Seed 


“DLEASE tell me when to plant pome- 
granate seed.” 


After you have washed off or eaten 
the pulp around the seed, mix them in 
a box of moist sand and bury the box 
in a dry spot to keep them from dry- 
ing. Then in the spring prepare a seed 
bed and ;lant them in rows and cover 
two inches. Then in fall you can trans- 
plant the young plants to give them 
more room to grow to size large 
enough to set where wanted. They 
can also be grown from cuttings and 
layers. The double flowered kinds 
must be grown in these ways as they 
make no fruit. 


Wants to Grow Vegetable Plants 


“DLEASE give me directions how to 

prepare the land, sow the seed, and 
sell plants such as cabbage, lettuce, and 
collards, as I wish to try this business.” 


To make good plants for sale you 
need well enriched soil, Early cabbage 
plants are grown by sowing seed of 
the Early Jersey Wakefield cabbage 
in September from the 15th to the 20th. 
To keep these over for spring they are 
transplanted in a frame three inches 
apart each way in November and set 
deep enough to cover the stems. Then 
they can be sold in February and 
March. Lettuce seed for fall heading 
are sowed early in August thinly 








broadcast. For plants to set in frames 
under cloth sow seed of the Big Bos- 
ton lettuce the middle of September. 
You can sow cabbage and collard seed 
in cold frames under glass in January 
and make fine plants to set in March 
and April. To sell plants advertise 
them at proper’ time in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


Prospect for Early Irish Potatoes 


' HAT do you think of the prospect 
for the carly potato crop in the 
spring?” 

As usual, several letters have already 
been received asking my opinion of the 
prospect for the early crop of Irish 
potatoes next spring. It is too early 
yet to advise intelligently. But I am 
watching the Northern markets and 
the report of the Northern crop and 
will give my opinion shortly. At pres- 
ent it looks as though the prospect is 
fairly good where there is an organ- 
ized selling exchange. Isolated grow- 
ers are always at a disadvantage. 


The Mung Bean Again 


ORTH CAROLINA: “I have read 

an article in a paper published in 
Atlanta praising the Mung bean. It was 
written by a Georgia farmer who says 
that the Mung bean is far superior to 
cowpeas or soy beans, and that it grows 
upright from two to five feet tall. Can 
you tell me anything about it?” 

That Georgia farmer, I suppose, has 
Mung beans to sell, for they make 
lots of seed and the little beans look 
exactly like okra seed. In fact, the 
first time I saw them I thought they 
were okra seed until I examined them 
more closely. I grew Mung beans 
some years ago for two seasons 
and concluded that they could not take 
the place of cowpeas nor soy beans by 
a long way. Parties in Atlanta have 
been trying for a good while to’ boost 
this bean. If mine grew two feet tall 
it was the limit. They will not make 
anywhere near the forage or hay that 
peas or soy beans make. The plenti- 
ful little beans may make feed for 
young chickens. They are a Chinese 
bean. The Department of Agricul- 
ture years ago published a bulletin on 
Oriental beans in which the statement 
was made that the Mung bean was in- 
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ferior in forage production to the cow- 
pea. Better stick to the peas and soy 
beans. 


Insects on Leaf 


“I AM sending you a leaf and would 
like you to examine the insects on it 
and advise what to do to destroy them.” 


A single leaf, apparently of some va- 
riety of Begonia pressed into a letter, 
could not be expected to bring insects 
along on it, and accordingly 1 found no 
signs of insects on the leaf or in the 
letter. Always put insects in a paper 
box and I may get them. I assume 
that the leaf has been attacked by the 
green fly or aphides, also called plant 
lice. As I have many times advised in 
The Progressive Farmer tobacco is the 
sole remedy for these. You can make 
a strong decoction of tobacco in hot 
water and when cool spray or paint 
the leaves with this. 


Tobacco Stems and Manure 
OUTH CAROLINA: “I am getting 


tobacco stems from a cigar factory 
for 35 cents per 100 pounds. Is that a 
reasonable price? How do they com- 
pare in manurial value with stable ma- 
nure? I pay $2 a ton for manure with 
pine leaf bedding. Is that a fair price?” 


Tobacco stems have plant food in 
far more concentrated form than fresh 
manure. They carry about 2.50 per 
cent of nitrogen, 8 per-cent of potash, 
and about 1 per cent of phosphoric 
acid. They are cheap enough at 45 
cents per 100 pounds. The stable ma- 
nure, if manure and not all bedding, is 
reasonable at $2 a ton. Our growers 
here are paying, or did pay this sea- 
son, $5 a ton at the railroad station for 
the New York manure that is about 
two-thirds straw. 


Figs, Peaches, and Palmettos 


OUTH CAROLINA: “I bought a 

place here with about 100 fig and 
peach trees which have never been culti- 
vated nor pruned. Can I prune these to 
look like trees and cultivate them with- 
out killing them? Also, can I lift young 
palmetto trees and ship them to Phila- 
delphia in the winter?” - 


You can prune the figs and peaches 
into shape and cultivate them success- 


fully. You can lift young Palmetto 
trees not over four feet tall, tak- 
ing up a ball of earth with them 


and wrap it with burlaps and moss 
and pack well in boxes with straw and 
ship to Philadelphia before it gets too 
cold, and they can be potted in tubs 
there under glass and live all right. 


Pas 
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PACKING CELERY ON A FLORIDA FARM 
The big shipping season of the Florida celery growers will soon begin. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The small trees have much finer leaves 
than the older ones. Years ago I dug 
70 of them on the North Carolina 
Coast and planted them in boxes a 
year before the Chicago Exposition 
and the next year sent a large number 
of them to Chicago to decorate the 
North Carolina exhibition. Some of 
them failed but plenty of them lived. 


The Advantage of Irrigation 


NE firm here grew a fine crop of 

lettuce last fall and was still market- 
ing it November 23, having a_ full 
supply at the grocery stores for 
Thanksgiving dinners. They grew this 
lettuce by reason of having an over- 
head irrigation system. Lettuce will 
not thrive in dry soil, and fertilizers 
and manure do not furnish the plant 
food until dissolved. Hence in the mar- 
ket garden, irrigation is of the utmost 
importance, and in our usually dry and 
hot summers, is essential to success 
generally. Then as to the lettuce crop, 
it has been well demonstrated that to 
make the best head lettuce, either out- 
side or in the frames, it is necessary to 
use manure abundantly and to supple- 
ment it with commercial fertilizer. 
Neither manure alone nor fertilizer 
alone can grow the best heads. 


I have just set 1,200 lettuce plants in 
my home frames under glass. They 
should have been set in October and 
would have gotten an earlier start and 
would probably have headed by Christ- 
mas or New Year’s day, but the 
weather was dry and it involved car- 
rying water, for the frames are out of 
reach of the irrigation pipe. But the 
plants I have been compelled to use 
are not an early heading variety and I 
do not expect them to head till spring. 
They are the Wonderful, known in 
Raleigh, N. C., as the Shellem lettuce. 
This variety makes the largest heads 
of any lettuce and I use it because I 
failed to get a plant of the Big Boston 
in the dry weather. The Wonderful is 
the best for spring planting outside for 
it will stand the heat in May that 
makes the Big Boston run into bloom. 
It should be planted not less than ten 
inches each way as it is a wide spread- 
ing plant. 


The dry summer has played the mis- 
chief with our strawberry plant grow- 
ers. The plants failed to make the 
runners they usually make and in fact 
many of the mother plants died. One 
of the largest growers of plants in this 
country, who usually has between 200 
and 300 acres in many varieties of 
strawberries, says that he has plenty 
of orders but will not be able to fill all 
of them. 


The sweet potato crop, the leading 
crop here in southeast Maryland, was 
cut short to some extent by the drouth, 
and yet at several community fairs 
held in two or three towns recently, 
the usual overgrown vegetables were 
exhibited. There were sweet potatoes 
weighing from four to ten pounds, 
turnips of five pounds of the Purple 
Top variety and the 100-pound pump- 
kin, of course. These things are in- 
teresting but about worthless. No one 
wants to buy five-pound potatoes or 
turnips and the 100-pound pumpkin is 
only valuable to feed to stock. The 
only pumpkin for table use is the small 
deeply ribbed New England pie pump- 
kin weighing about 10 pounds. The 
growers often wonder when the judge 
turns down their overgrown Cobblers 
and puts the blue ribbon on much 
smaller potatoes. The overgrown ones 
are not marketable and the market 
value is always a governing item. 

These farm shows in the late fall are 
now beco aing a feature in every coun- 
try town here. 
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OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICB AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN- 
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; SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
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Butchering and Curing Pork on Farms 


THE METHODS THAT HAVE BEEN FOUND BEST IN HANDLING HOME-RAISED PORK 


linois, in addressing the cotton re- 
duction convention in Memphis, re- 
cently, said that the reason the aver- 
age farmer gives for his failure to pro- 
duce the pork consumed on his place 
is that as only a portion of the hog can 
be used upon his farm as pork, it is 
cheaper to produce the hogs, sell them 
and then purchase the necessary pork 
supply fro.a the packer. Theoretically 
there may be something in such a be- 
lief, but it is just this idea which has 
resulted in our failure to produce the 
pork to supply our own needs. It is 
also a fact, that the small farmer who 
produces only a few hogs a year can- 
not, as a rule, market them profitably 
unless he is in position to do so in co- 
éperation with other farmers. We be- 
lieve that the South should be self- 
supporting in so far as. its pork supply 
is concerned. In some cases it may be 
more profitable to sell the live hog and 
buy the cured product, but at any rate 
we should produce the hogs, no matter 
whether we market them to ourselves 
or to the packer. Many farmers, how- 
ever, will find it profitable to cure their 
own pork and it is for their informa- 
tion that this article is written. 
Perhaps another reason why the 
farmer often fails to supply his own 
pork needs here in the South is the 
poor success that is often encountered 
in curing pork on the farm. As a gen- 
eral thing, country-cured meat is sub- 
ject to three common faults. First, it 
often carries too much fat, especially 
the side pieces. Second, it is sometimes 
so fed, dressed, and cured as to taint 
the meat with undesirable odors. Third, 
it is frequently too salty. Of these 
faults, the first two may be corrected 
by the proper selection, feeding, and 
dressing of the animals which are to 
be slaughtered. 


The Kind of Animal to Butcher 


NIMALS weighing from 175 to 225 

pounds are best for butchering 
when the meat is to be cured at home. 
The highest quality of meat cannot be 
made from animals rolling in fat, and 
it is likewise true that the muscles of 
a thin hog are tough and the meat 
from such animals lacks the juiciness 
and good flavor so characteristic of 
well-marbled pieces of meat from suit- 
ably conditioned animals. 

The animal must be fed properly if 
well-cured meat is to be obtained. 
When fed too liberally on slops or feeds 
like peanuts which produce an oily 
carcass, the meat is undesirable from 
several standpoints. In order to have 
a firm, well-cured meat it is advisable 
to feed the hogs mostly on corn or a 
mixture of one part corn and three or 
four parts cottonseed meal for a period 
of 30 to 60 days before killing. This 
insures firm meat and lard, and makes 
curing easier. 


Price's ER Governor Lowden, of Il- 


Killing 

* IS generally supposed that zero 

reather furnishes the best tempera- 
ture for hog-killing. This is not a fact. A 
clear, cold, crisp day should be chosen, 
and when the day promises to continue 
cold, the hogs may be killed in the 
forenoon. If the day is likely to be a 
warm one it is better and safer to kill 
in the afternoon. 


The hogs to be slaughtered should 
be given no feed but plenty of clean 
water for 24 hours prior to killing. This 
is quite important, for as soon as a hog 
is killed, fermentation begins in the 
intestines and, if there is a delay in 
butchering, this fermentation may be 
sufficient to taint the meat. In addi- 
tion to this reason for withholding the 
feed, we have the added fact that it is 
easier to bleed a hog that is not gorged 
with feed and the meat cures better. 
Again, there is no necessity of wasting 
feed, and it is wasted when given the 
animal just before killing. While this 
waste of feed may seem to be a small 
item, the Iowa Experiment Station es- 
timates that with 50,000,000 hogs killed 
annually in the United States, it will 
mean enough corn saved to produce 
approximately 50,000,000 pounds of 
pork. 

The tools and equipment necessary 


to accomplish the killing and dressing 
properly include the following: 


A common 6 or 8-inch butcher knife, 
a steel, a hog hook, hog scraper (dull 
butcher knife will do) and a kettle for 
heating water. 

For scalding, a small platform or 
table with a barrel slanted up to one 
end. This makes a convenient place to 
scrape and aiter this has been done the 
same table can be scalded and scrub- 
bed thoroughly and used for a cutting 
table. There should also be a way of 
hanging the hog after the body is 
scraped. 

Of the methods used in killing hogs, 
sticking without previously stunning 
the animal is best. The animal should 
be placed on its back and an incision 
made just in front of the breast bone 
at an angle of about 30 degrees or in 
other words with the point of the knife 
toward the root of the tail. Bleeding 


about 50 per cent. For those who care 
to use the dry cure, we suggest the 
following: 
Dry Cure 
AKE a mixture of clean fine salt 40 
pounds, white or brown sugar 10 


pounds, white or black pepper, 4 
pounds, red pepper % pound. This will 
make enough cure for about 1,000 


pounds of pork. If saltpeter is desired, 
use 2 pounds in the above mixture. It 
will give a red color to the lean 
meat, but. has a tendency to harden 
the meat too much. Chili saltpeter 
may be used instead of the regular 
saltpeter by taking about 20 per cent 
less. 

Rub each piece of meat thoroughly 
with the salt mixture. Take special 
care to work the salt around the ends 
of the bone of ham and shoulders. 
Pack skin down on a table or in a box 
in a cool, airy place. Do not place in 
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IT’S HOG KILLIN’ TIME AGAIN 


The above picture shows some heavy hogs raised on the farm. Probably hogs of a lighter 
weight can be more economically produced. 


may be hastened by suspending the 
animal by the hind legs. 


Scalding 


S SOON as the animal is dead, the 

body should be placed in hot water, 
rear end first, and kept in motion con- 
stantly until the bristles along the 
back slip easily. Some think the water 
should be heated to 190 degrees Fah- 
renheit, but at this temperature the 
bristles may be set, and sometimes so 
high a temperature will cook the skin 
of young or thin-skinned animals. A 
temperature of from 150 to 160 degrees 
seems best. The head and feet should 
be cleaned first after scalding because 
they are the hardest to get clean if 
they once get cold. . 

After the hair has been fairly well 
scraped off, the hog is hung and the 
cleaning continued, using hot water at 
first and finishing with cold water. A 
sharp knife should be used to shave 
off any hair that was not removed by 
scraping. The head and internal or- 
gans are then removed. This should 
be done before gases develop in the 
intestinal tract. 

After dressing, the carcass should 
be opened as wide as possible in front, 
washed with clean, cold water, and 
then left hanging until the following 
morning. In fact, when the weather is 
cold, the hog should be left undisturbed 
until the thickest pieces of meat are 
thoroughly chilled to the bone, as it is 
necessary to have all the animal heat 
out of the meat befcre salting, or sour- 
ing will occur near the bone in the 
larger pieces. It sometimes happens 
however, that the weather turns warm, 
and in this case, the body is cut into 
rough pieces soon after tne hog is 
dressed, so that cooling may proceed 
more rapidly 

As to curing, there are two methods; 
the dry cure and the brine cure. Many 
farmers have obtained good results by 
using the dry cure, bat we have found 
that dry cured meat often becomes too 
dry, hard, and salty. With the dry 
cure, it is also more difficult to work 
the salt down to the bone and the dan- 
ger of losing the meat is increased 


direct sunlight or in a damp, musty 
cellar. After four or five days over- 
haul the meat, rub thoroughly with the 
salt and repack; repeat this in about a 
week. Hams and shoulders should re- 
main in the cure from 1¥% to 2 days per 
pound weight of the piece; the latter 
time is safer for meat that is to be 
kept during the summer. Bacon should 
be in the salt a shorter time. Ten days 
will give a very nice mild cure to six 
or eight pound pieces. 


Brine Cure 


ROF. DAN T. GRAY of the Ala- 

bama Experiment Station suggests 
the use of the brine-cure and has given 
the following instructions in North 
Carolina Experiment Circular No. 4 as 
to the use of the brine cure, smoking, 
etc. 


To each 100 pounds of meat: 
12 pounds common salt. 
3 pounds brown sugar. 
3 ounces saltpeter. 
6 gallons water. 

As the brine must be perfectly cool 
when the meat is immersed, it should 
be made the day before using. Ordi- 
nary syrup may be used in place of the 
sugar. All the above artaécles should be 
placed in a kettle and boiled gently for 
about one hour. Any kind of a clean 
vessel, as an earthen jar or wooden 
barrel, may be used for holding the 
brine and meat; clean syrup barrels 
are very easily obtained. Extreme care, 
however, should be exercised, to obtain 
new and thoroughly clean barrels; old 
and tainted barrels should never be 
used. After the pieces of meat are 
neatly trimmed into the proper shape 
and size they should be laid in the bar- 
rel with the meat side up, a heavy 
weight placed upon them and the brine 
poured in to a depth not less than two 
inches above the top piece of meat. 
The brine should be examined every 
few days as it sometimes becomes 
ropy, especially during a long period 
of warm weather. If the brine shows 
signs of becoming ropy, or tainted, the 
trouble can usually be checked, by re- 
moving the meat, dropping in a small 
amount of common soda and stirring 
well. If this treatment does not im- 


mediately correct the trouble, the meat 
should be taken out, each piece thor- 
oughly washed, and put down again in 
new brine and barrels. The small 
pieces of meat should remain in the 
brine 30 to 40 days. At one time the 
writer kept 38 hams of various size in 
a brine for 52 days. The small hams 
were in the brine too many days and 
becamie somewhat too salty. Fifty-two 
days was not, however, too long a 
brine period for the larger hams. 


Smoking 


FTER the meat has been in the 

brine a sufficient length of time, it 
should be taken out, hung in the 
smokehouse, allowed to drip two or 
three days and the smoke applied. If 
the smokehouse will not hold the 
smoke, then it is necessary to prolong 
the smoking period. When the house 
is tight and the fire is kept burning 
continuously there seems to be no rea- 
son why. the meat should be smoked 
more than 3 or 4 days. Corn cobs, 
hickory chips, and various other woods 
are used for producing the smoke. 


Sacking the Meat 


S SOON as the meat has been suf- 

ficiently smoked, the ventilators 
and windows should be opened and the 
warm air permitted to escape. When 
the meat is thoroughly cooled, it should 
be prepared for the summer season. 
The majority of farmers permit the 
cured meat to hang in the smokehouse, 
unprotected from flies and other in- 
sects, during the spring and summer 
months. This is an unwise thing to do, 
unless the house has a cement floor, 
is dark, and all openings are thor- 
oughly protected by wire screening. 
Meat which hangs unprotected in the 
average smokehouse is almost sure to 
become infested with skippers. It 
should be taken down and prepared for 
the summer season. The individual 
pieces of meat should be first wrapped 
closely with old newspapers or wrap- 
ping paper. They should then be 
placed in strong sacks (flour sacks will 
do) and each bag tied tightly at the 
top. The sacks should then be hung 
exactly where they are to stay until 
taken down to be eaten or sold, and 
painted on the outside with a solution 
so as to exclude all flies and skippers. 
A thick paste of ordinary lime, glue, 
and water will answer the purpose 
very well. A _ better paste, but one 
somewhat tedious to make, may be 
made of the following materials: 


For 100 pounds of hams and bacon: 
3.0 pounds of barytes (barium sulphate). 
.06 pounds of glue. 

08 pounds of chrome yellow (lead chromate) 

40 pounds flour. 

Fill a three or four gallon bucket 
half full of water and mix in the flour. 
Dissolve the lead chromate in a quart 
of water in a separate vessel and add 
this solution and the glue into the flour 
water. Bring this to a boil and while 
boiling add the barium sulphate slow- 
ly, stirring constantly. The solution 
should be spread on the outside of the 
sack with an ordinary paint brush. 


Egypt’s Cotton Supply Nearly 
Norm 


ACCORDING to the Market Reporter, 
Egypt this season will have a supply 
of cotton that is nearly normal. The 
new crop is small, but the carry-over is 
unprecedented in size. ; 

The latest estimate as to the 1921-1922 
cotton crop places it at 327,000,000 
pounds, which is considerably below the 
average production. As to the carry- 
over from the 1920-1921 crop, on July 
31, it was placed at 256,000,000 pounds. 

The total amount of Egyptian cotton 
for market is placed at 582,915,000 
pounds. In 1920 the supply amounted to 
556,027,000, and in 1919, 542,962,000 


pounds. 


THE cotton seed crop of 1921 contains 
a larger percentage of seed that is of 
poor quality for planting purposes than 
is usually the case, according to infor- 
mation recently gathered by the Bureau 
of Markets and Crop Estimates. . The 
premature opening of the cotton and 
the ravages of the boll weevil are the 
main reasons assigned for this condition. 
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Articles of Timely Interest 
to Our Readers 


“How to Fight the Boll Weevil” 


ONE of the most popular articles we 
have ever printed was “Making 
Cotton Despite the Boll Weevil” in 
The Progressive Farmer of December 
3. In this remarkable article Mr. Moss 
told how, right in the heart of the boll 
weevil area, he is making two-thirds 
of a bale per acre on his 200 acres in 


cotton. Mr. Moss was formerly man- 
aging editor of The Progressive 
Farmer and now that he has gone 


back to the farm, we have arranged 
for him to contribute regularly to our 
columns next year. We are going to 
ask him to give us an article each 
month on “Fighting the Boll Weevil: 
What To Do This Month.” 

We are also expecting to issue a 
“Boll Weevil Special” sometime in the 
next few weeks. Our readers may 
coutit on The Progressive Farmer in 
1922 giving information on the boll 
weevil which will alone be worth the 
subscription price to any _ cotton 
grower. 


Manufacturers Will Buy From Co- 
Gperative Associations 


F COURSE, tobacco manufactur- 
ers will buy from codperative mar- 
keting associations. It is really to their 
interest to do so. It helps their busi- 
ness to get more money into the hands 
of growers instead of middlemen. 
And manufacturers all over America 
are advising the Kentucky - tobacco 
growers cooperative association of 
their friendly attitude. Here is a sam- 
ple letter: 


New 1921, 

Mr. James C. Stone, 

Chairman Committee on 

Burley Tobacco Growers’ 
ciation, 

l.exington, Kentucky, 


Dear Mr.-Stone: 


Since the organization of our company it 
has been, and is now, our fixed policy to 
purchase our requirements of leaf tobacco 
through any and all organized agencies or 
leaf dealers, in conformity to the custom of 
the trade, without favor and without dis- 
crimination, as to the method or the time of 
sale, and we know of no valid reason to 
change this policy. 

It goes without saying that the producer 
or the owner of a commodity has a right to 
sell it in such manner or at such time as 
he may desire, and the buyer has equal 
rights; and not only does there seem no 
reason for antagonism or lack of coéperation 
between seller and buyer, but, on the other 
hand, there appears to be every reason why 
there should be mutual confidence and co- 
6peration so long as honest, straightforward 
methods are pursued and every buyer is 
given an equal opportunity and receives just 
and fair_treatment. .There will be no dis- 
crimination against your association on the 
part of our buyers, and we shall give careful 
consideration to any and all proposals which 
you may desire to submit to us. 


Yours very truly, 
~ LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO., 
By H. A. WALKER, Vice-President. 


York, Nov. 30, 


Operations, 
Coéperative Asso- 


A Mistake—Tried to Improve 
Land Without Livestock 


N THE first place I tried to improve 

poor land without livestock. In- 
stead of taking a few acres at a time 
and improving them, I would spread 
what little manure and fertilizer I had 
over the whole place which meant 
poor results toward making a good 
crop, or improving the land. I did the 
same thing with clover and grass seed, 
scattered them over a lot of poor land 
with poor results. 

What did this mean? I will say it 
meant almost a failure in a crop of to- 
bacco the first year, a poor crop of 
wheat and oats that followed, and lit- 
tle grazing from the clover and grass 
seed—never any to cut for hay. 

I saw a change had to be made, so 
wasn’t long in making it. And it is 
exactly what our good Editor of The 
Progressive Farmer is telling the cot- 
ton and tobacco growers to do now. 


I got more livestock. This meant 
more manure and with the legume 
crops I began to see an improvement 
in my land. T. M 


Prince Edward Co., Va. 

Editorial Comment.— More legumes 
and more livestock to eat the legumes, 
and more manure for the land is a safe 





and sure way to build up soil fertility. 
4 few will improve their soils without 
livestock, but as a general rule it is 
not done. The important matter is the 
growing of more legumes, and after 
that it is merely a question as to whether 
one is willing to merely obtain their 
fertiliser value, or prefers to get the 
most of their fertilizer value and their 
feeding value in addition. 


the 


North Carolina Hampshire Breed- 
ers Organize 


HE North Carolina HampShire breed- 
ers have recently formed the Tar 
Heel Hampshire Breeders’ Association, 


and have elected the following officers 
and directors: Dr. J. D. Biggs, presi- 
dent, Williamston, N. C.; W. W. Bul- 
luck, vice-president, Rocky Mount, N.C.; 


H. M. Philips, secretary and treasurer, 
3attleboro, N. C.; directors: Ly c. 
Fleetwood, Jackson, N. C.; W. E. Jef- 
freys, Rocky Mount, N. C.; W. ‘a 
Weeks, Rocky Mount, N. C.; T. 

Grantham, New Bern, N. C.; J. c 


Daughtridge, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
The association was organized to 
bring the Hampshire breeders of the 
state into closer touch with each other, 
so that they can work to the best advan- 
tage for both themselves and the breed. 
Every Hampshire breeder, it makes no 
difference how small a breeder he may 
be, should get in touch with the secre- 
tary and lend all the assistance possible 
in making the Tar Heel Hampshire 
Breeders’ Association the strongest 
breeders’ association in the state. 

The secretary will assist in disposing 
of or buying choice breeding stock and 
will also furnish information about pas- 
ture crops for hogs.——H. M. Philips, 
Secretary. 


Facts Worth Knowing About Plums 


T THIS season of the year, the home 

orchardist is interested in the pur- 
chase of additional trees to enlarge his 
planting, to replace dead trees, or to 
put out an entirely new orchard. Nat- 
urally, plums will demand some atten- 
tion. The ‘following facts should be 
kept in mind: 

(1) That, as a general rule, only varie- 
ties of Japanese origin are worthy of 
trial. 

(2) Plums, as a general rule, are no- 
toriously early bioomers, and for that 
reason there is often danger from frost 
in early spring. 

(3 Success is only to be had at the 
price of careful and efficient spraying 
the trees during winter and the fruiting 
season. Spraying schedule same as for 
peach. That is, apply self- boiled lime- 
sulphur for brown rot, and arsenate of 
lead for the plum curculio. 

(4)As a rule, the fruit should be hand- 
thinned. This is important to, develop 
size and quality as well as to assist in 
brown rot control. Thinning should fol- 
low promptly after the “June drop,” and 
when a full crop is set, at least one- 
fourth to one-half of the fruit should be 
removed. 

(5) Tests have indicated the follow- 
ing varieties are the most desirable for 


Southern conditions: Red June, Abun- 
dance, Climax, Shiro, Burbank, and 
Golden. With the exception of the 


Shiro, which is golden yellow in color 
when ripe, all of the varieties enumer- 
ated vary in color from cherry red to 
dark purple. The writer is partial to 
the Climax and Shiro. 

C. J. HAYDEN. 


How to Get Better Prices for Corn 


HE Georgia State Bureau of Mar- 

kets, Atlanta, is interesting itself in 
selling corn for Georgia farmers. In 
this connection Commissioner J.~ J. 
Brown makes the following announce- 
ment: 

“We are having no difficulty in sell- 
ing all the Georgia shelled corn that is 
offered and at a price in line with 
Western corn. In our last issue we 
sketched the history of the grain ele- 
vator at Dublin, Georgia. 

“Realizing, however, that there are 
Many communities that are not finan- 
cially able to undertake the promotion 
of a grain elevator just now, we call 
attention to the fact that a practical 
corn shucker and sheller with a capac- 
ty of 75 bushels an hour can be had 
complete, motor and all, for around 
$600, with a year or more in which to 
pay for it. This machine is simple 
and practical. The selling value of the 
shucks will more than pay the operat- 
ing expense. 

“Until grain elevators can be had 
there should be one of these shuckers 
and shellers installed in every county 
where there is any surplus corn. It 
can be made a paying enterprise. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Shuck and shell your corn and send us 
sample and we will sell your corn at 
the market price.” 


Farm Products “Raffled Off’ Re- 
gardless of Production Costs 


S WE farmers see it, we are begin- 
ning to study our condition after 
years of slumber. 

We find we furnish the food and raw 
material to build all our great industries, 
without which they, too, would still have 
been slumbcring like us. We see that 
through organization they have built up 
their different industries. We do not 
see their products dumped on the market 
and sold like the old-time slave. 

We see we have no system by which 
we can sell our product. We take our 
tobacco, cotton, corn, wheat, and other 
products to the so-called market and 
stand and see it raffled off regardless of 
cost of production, while our farms are 
impoverished for want of means to build 
them up. 

Do we and our children ever expect 
to be anything but hewers of wood? 
Our boys broke the great Hindenburg 
line while the bystanders said it could 
not be done. Now, every man, woman, 
and child who depefids upon the products 
of the farm for a living, let us get our 
heads and hearts together and make a 
combined move for a better system for 
the farmers—and let it be by the farm- 
ers and of the farmers. 

J. M. HUTSON. 

Durham County, N. 


Soil and Crop Problems 


By B. L. MOSS 


Do Clean Farming in 1922 


NEW YEAR resolution that ought 

to appeal to every ambitious 
farmer should be to do clean farming 
in 1922. By clean farming I mean big, 
open fields, and the 
fewest possible 
stumps, unsightly 
fence and _ hedge 
rows, thickets, and 
brier patches. 

Not only does 
such farming look 
better, but now that 
we have the boll 
weevil practically 





MB. MOSS all over the Cotton 
Belt, it is good business as well. For 
the boll weevil passes the winter snug- 


ly and warmly in thickets, old fence 
rows, broom sedge, and brier patches, 
and the following spring is ready for 
the cotton almost as soon as it gets out 
of the ground. 

Out of a good many years’ experience 
with the weevil, I am prepared to say 
that, given big, open fields, a quick- 
making soil of fair grade, and nitrate 
of soda and acid phosphate, I can on an 
average make paying crops of cotton 
in any part of the Cotton Belt. On the 
other hand, the small patch of cotton, 
surrounded by woods and thickets, is 
pretty certain to be riddled by weevils. 


Getting Out Pine Stumps 
HERE is no easy or inexpensive way 


of getting out long-leaf pine stumps, 
as those who have had experience with 





. L. MOSS says big fields mean 
less boll weevil damage. Now 
is the time to make big fields 

by thoroughly cleaning off hedge 
rows, fence rows, ditch banks, and 
jutting heads in seepy spots. 


2. While cleaning up for the boll 
weevil don’t forget the grass and 
weed-covered narrow terraces. Now 
is the time to convert these narrow 
terraces into big, broad-based ter- 
races on which you can grow crops 
and thus banish another boll weevil 
hiding place. 

3. Pull all the stumps you possibly 
can this winter. Get those last ones 
in the old fields and then. pull on the 
new. Do it quick. Destroy all the 





FIGHT THE BOLL WEEVIL: DO IT NOW 


The Business Farmer’s Calendar: Six Things to Do This Week and 
Next 


warm places for boll weevils you 
can. 
4. Decide right now which of the 


few really good, early growing, 
early maturing, and high-yielding 
varieties of cotton you want to 


change to, and order seed enough 


for a _ good-sized seed-growing 
patch. 

5. Push the winter plowing as 
fast as soil conditions permit. Be 


prepared to plant all your expected 
cotton crop reasonably early. 

6. Get fertilizers on hand early 
and be prepared to get them out in 
time. Don’t be caught hauling 
fertilizers when you should be 
planting the crop. 








them know. But we know, also, that 
it is very necessary if we are to do 
the best of farming that they be re- 
moved. 

Personally, I believe that a combina- 
tion of digging and burning will get 
them as effectively and economically as 
any other method. We are following 
this plan now, paying 12% cents for 
each pine stump, big and little, as the 
laborer comes to them. I find that at 
this rate a man can make very fair 
wages. 

Many of the smaller stumps can be 
removed in five minutes, it only being 
necessary to dig around them and 
knock them loose, or cut them off some 
12 inches below the surface. But the 
large fellow, two to four feet through, 
with a solid taproot that may go down 
six to eight feet, is a tough customer. 
With such stumps, probably the best 
plan is to go down some 18 to 24 inches 
beside the tap-root with a round- 
pointed shovel or one-half a post-hole 
digger, getting under or around any 
lateral brace roots that may be en- 
countered. Then build a fire at the 
bottom of the hole and against the tap- 
root and keep it going. A man can 
light up 30 or 40 such stumps and keep 
them going, at the same time digging 
the smaller stumps. 


Fertilizer Prices Wait on Cotton 
Prices 
N SEPTEMBER, when cotton got up 


around 20 cents, there was a distinct 
quickening in the fertilizer trade, with 
all materials in stronger demand and 
tending higher. The nitrate market es- 
pecially felt this influence, and quickly 
moved upward from around $40 at the 
ports to $48 or $50. 

But the South’s business waits on cot- 
ton prices, and the fertilizer trade is no 
exception. When cotton dropped to 15 
and 16 cents, business conditions tight- 
ened up, collections fell off, and the 
awakening demand for fertilizers sub- 
sided. So it is again a game of waiting. 

As I see it, present prices for cotton, 
if they continue, mean continued tight 
times, little if any increase in cotton 
acreage next year, and, of course, a lim- 
ited demand for fertilizers, which in 
turn will mean moderate prices for fer- 
tilizers, which in turn will mean moder- 
ate prices for fertilizer materials. On 
the other hand, 20 to 25-cent cotton 
by or before spring would mean an in- 
creased cotton acreage and a bigger de- 
mand for fertilizers, with stiffer priceg 
in consequence. 


Rain and snow have their place in successs 
ful farming, but that place isn’t on the uns 
covered mowing machine or manure heap. 
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Garden and Orchard 


Timely Questions and Answers 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


LEASE tell me how to make self- 

boiled lime-sulphur spray  solu- 
tion.” Place eight pounds of fresh 
quicklime in a barrel or tub and add 
‘just enough water 
to slake the lime. 
When the lime 
gins to crumble and 
is boiling hard, add 
eight pounds of sul- 
phur, stir well, and 
add more water at 
once if a part of 
the mixture threat- 
ens to become dry. 
Boil ten minutes 


be- 


MR. NEWMAN 
and keep well stirred in the meantime. 





Add enough water to permit easy 
stirring. When boiling has continued 
for ten minutes, add enough water to 
cool. Dilute to desired strength which 
for the above quantities of lime and 
sulphur will require 50 gallons of 
water. 
Il. 


“Will you kindly give me a list of the 
vegetables that are sometimes called 
‘cool weather kinds’?” Here they are 
broccoli, Brussels 


—asparagus, beet, 
sprouts, cabbage, carrot, cauliflower, 
celeriac, celery, chard, collard, corn 


salad, endive, horse-radish, kale, kehl- 
rabi, leek, lettuce, mustard, onion, 
parsley, parsnip, peas, pe-tsai, potato, 
radish, rape, rhubarb, salsify, shallot, 
spinach, turnip. All these may go out 
before danger of frost is past. Many of 
them are improved by freezing 


“How close should lettuce plants be 
set in a coldframe or hotbed?” Set 
them 6 to 10 inches for loose leaves, 
and 8 to 12 for large solid heads. It is, 
however, permissible to place them 
thicker and remove alternate plants be- 
fore they crowd.. This is advised for 
home supply. * 

IV. 


“Will frost kill kale?” No. Freezing 
improves its table qualities. 


V. 


“Is it true that salt will benefit as- 
paragus? If so, when should it be ap- 
plied and how?” Salt applied in large 
quantites late in the winter will keep 
down weeds and probably increase the 
moisture in the soil. Use a pound to 
the square yard. Kainit will serve the 
same purpose and may be substituted 
to advantage since it contains potash, 
which is highly beneficial to asparagus. 
To succeed with asparagus, fertilize 
heavily. 

Vi. 


“Kindly tell me when I should prune 
calycanthus, althea, and wistcria. My 
friends gjve me conflicting advice.” 
Althea is a summer and fall flowering 
shrub and forms its flower buds on 
new wood growth the same year they 
blossom; consequently, such shrubs 
should be pruned while dormant, or in 
the fall and winter. Calycanthus and 


wisteria blossom in the spring and 
form the flowering buds soon after 
they blossom. Consequently, they 


should be pruned just after they blos- 
som. If wisteria makes too much 
growth the long shoots may be short- 
ened in midsummer. 


VIL. 


“I am told that it is not at all safe to 
use paradichlorobenzene for killing bor- 
ers On young peach and plum trees. Is 
this true?” Farmer’s Bulletin 1246 of 
the United States’ Depar tment of Ag- 
riculture has this to say: “In the ex- 
periments of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy no injury has been noted to trees 
six years of age or over, and its use 
on trees younger than six years old is 
not recommended.” 


VII. 


“I wish to grow vegetables in my 
backyard, as chicken raising is un- 
pleasant on account of neighbors. 
When should I begin and how, in the 
lower Coastal Plains region?” Plow or 
spade the ground as soon as it is dry 
enough to work. Leave it in rough 
condition. Lime heavily with ground 
limestone. Rework in January and 
use stable -‘manyre and commercial, fer- 


tilizer liberally, working them well into 


the ground. Plant Irish potato, spin- 
ich, turnips, cabbage, mustard, Eng- 
lish peas, carrots, radishes, and lettuce 


as soon as the ground is in condition 
after the first of February. 


IX. 
“I see that the Census Bureau rc- 
ports the number of bearing fruit 
trees 20 per cent less than 10 or 20 


years ago, while the population has in- 
creased by millions. Is this because 
there is no profit in fruit growing?” 
By no means. Fruit growing by a man 
who understands his business is one of 
the most profitable branches of agri- 
culture and there has been no more 
inviting time to plant an orchard than 
now—if it is properly cared for and its 
products intelligently marketed. 


x 


“My potato house is 10 by 15 feet, 
and the potatoes are five feet deep. 
How many bushels of potatoes have 
I?” Your potatoes occupy 750 cubic 
feet. A cubic foot holds 40 pounds of 
sweet potatoes. Your bin then holds 
30,000 pounds. If you count 50 pounds 


to the bushel your bin carries 600 
bushels. If you count 56 pounds to the 
bushel, there are 535.7 bushels of po- 


tatoes in your bin. 
XI. 


“Why is it that so many fruit trees 
and even whole orchards are not prof- 
itable to their owners?” Lack of train- 
ing and experience in orchard work 
and no system in marketing are the 
main causes. It is just as necessary 
that a fruit tree be properly cared for 
as it is that the milk cow be properly 
cared for. Neither will return a profit 
if kept in a broom sedge field or not 
protected against insects and diseases. 
Under the management of an experi- 
enced and intelligent man, fruit grow- 
ing in the South is one of the most 
pleasant and profitable branches of 
agriculture. If anyone doubts this, let 
him price fruit at a grocery store or 
fruit stand. 


Turnip Greens Will Not Prevent 
Hens Laying 
READER has been told that “win- 
ter turnip greens” will prevent 
hens from laying. 

This is a commonly believed error. 
It is an example of the fact that there 
is probably not a single forage plant 
in use, regarding which some one has 
not believed that it injured or kiNed 
stock. 

The person forming this erroneous 
belief has tried some forage plant’ for 
the first time and the poultry or other 
livestock have not done well or one may 
have died, or the hens may have 
stopped laying, due of course to some 
other cause, or to some disease with 
which the new feed had no connection; 
but not knowing the cause of the trou- 


ble it is natural to attribute it to the 
new feed. 
No, “winter turnip greens” will not 


stop hens from laying, but like other 
green feeds will help or encourage 
them to lay more eggs if other condi- 
tions and feeds are right. 


Give The Progressive Farmer to a 
Friend 


AID a farmer to us the other day: “I 

have been paying to have The Pro- 
gressive Farmer sent to one of my neigh- 
bors and it was one of the best invest- 
ments I have ever made.” 

“Just how has it paid you?” we asked. 

“Because it has interested him in bet- 
ter farming methods of all kinds, and to 
have him working with me in these lines 
and to see the prettier farm he has got— 
these have made the investment a paying 
one for me.” 

Why not send The Progressive Farm- 
er to some friend of yours in 1922? 


7 > ° 
Coming Farmers’ Meetings 
Virginia Creamerymen’s Association, Char- 

lottesville, Va., February 15, 1922. 

Virginia State Dairymen’s Annual Conven- 
tion and Dairy Show, Charlottesville, Va., 
16, 17, 1922, Frank A. Buchanan, 


February 
secretary. 


nutrients. 





Fibre is not desirable in a grains ration. 
digestible and possesses no real food value. 


The feed having the minimum percentage of fibre 
usually contains the highest percentage of digestible 





Lock out for fibre in dairy feeds! 


It is not 


A high fibre content indicates low digestibility and a 
high-cost ration. 

Union Grains contains only 10% 
percentage possible to secure. 
digestible food-elements make it a milk-producing dairy 
feed of the most profitable quality. 


fibre—the minimum 
Its large percentage of 


UNION GRAINS is low in fibre content. 

UNION GRAINS is low in moisture. 

UNION GRAINS is light and bulky—highly digestible. 
. UNION GRAINS is palatable. 

UNION GRAINS is safe to feed. 

UNION GRAINS is strong in digestible protein. 


UNION GRAINS was the first commercial dairy feed made. 
It has given continuous satisfaction for over 20 years. 


Write us for free milk record sheets 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
2-21 


BIKQ 


BALANCED] RATIONS 


For 


{// a m 











roofing needs 


2-Ply $1.95 





Order today dire 


rgest 


iseeRROOF ING 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 


for future building— 


save money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 


Per Roll ('9°55,") 


$1.25 


- 3-Ply $2.38 


Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108- -sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. 


ill not stick in rolls. 
et from South’s Oldest and 


achinery and Supply House. 
SMITH -COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Baintridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 





Ww 
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Dept. 


26. 


Pulverize and 
Distribute 


your 
manure 


stable and lot 
in the row 
ith a Lindsey Com- 
»st Drill. Will reduce 


yur guano bills. Send 


for catalogue. 
LINDSEY & SON 
75 Elmira Place, ATLANTA, GA. 








ss FOR S 
Cow Peas and 


Recleaned Stock 
Write for Prices 


HICKORY SEED CO., 


ALE 7 


Soja Beans 


Hickory, N. C. 











wire for 
prices on 

roofing from 
Big saving. Dep 


Write or 
way down” 
vanized 
direct. 


“ 





ROOFING 


American Roofing Co., 
™ 


oi WAY 
32 DOWN 





Ashland, Ky. 
S 













New South Corn Mi 


Soe 4 ad ot se) 
ON CORN MILLS 


WRITE US FOR CATALOG AND 
FACTORY PRICES oS 


Best mill unde for grinding | bread meal 
















DEHORNER, making her gentler, 
and more profitable. 


Staffs, and other appliances for 


back guarantee 








Not a Mooley Wy 


She has been dehorned with a KEYSTONE 


This also applies to 
teers. We make.Keystone Dehorners, Bull 


men and cattlemen—all sold on a money 
Write for circular, 


Jas. Scully, Box 106, 






safer 


dairy- 


Pomeroy, Pa 
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FARMERS! 
. 
Two Distinct Short Courses 
n Agriculture 
AT THB 
. 
N. C. State College of Agricul- 
. > 
ture and Engineering, 
STATE COLLEGE STATION, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

January 19-February 2, 1922 

An unusual opportunity will be 

offered to North Carolina farmers 

to take one of these two Short 

Courses in Agriculture. These 

courses will embrace work— 

I.—With Crops, Farm Manage- 
ment, Soils and Fertilizing 
Materials, Livestock and Poul- 
try Management, Dairying, 
Orchard Management, Vege- 
table Growing, and Operation 
and Repair of Gas Engines, 
Farm Tractors, and other La- 
bor-saving Agricultural Imple- 
ments, 

II.—In Cotton Classing—I devoting 
four hours a day to incensive 
practice work under an experi- 
enced government expert, with 
hundreds of sample s of cotton 

* collected for the purpose. 

Don’t fail to make arr: ingements to 
come to the College and join with 
other ambitious farmers of the State 
in taking this special work in Practi- 
cal Agriculture and thereby make 
your future efforts in farming more 
fruitful and more profitable. 

No Tuition. 

Low Prices for Board and Room. 
Comes at Slack Time. 
Trained and Practical Instructors. 
For further information, write to 
C. B. WILLIAMS, Dean of Agri- 
culture, State College Station, 

Raleigh, N. C. } 























Walls of stone far superior to 
lath and plaster. Cost less. 
Fire-proof ; non-warpable. Her- 


ules the strongest of all wall 
boards; widely used by U. 5S. 
Government on permanent build- 
ings. Write for forteg Ee prices and 


8 les. H LASTER 
"BOARD CO., Norfotk, Va. 





If you are thinking about doing some ad- 
vertising write for our rates, 








Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


The Standard Remedy 
Human and Veterinary 


As a veterinary remedy its 
curative qualities have been 
acknowledged for many 
years in cases of Curb, 
Splint, Sweeny, Capped 
Hock, Strained Tendons, 
Spavin, Ringbone and other 
bony tumors. 


A Perfect Antiseptic 
Soothing and Healing 

For treatment of Rheu- 
matism, Sprains, Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, Sore Throat, Stiff 
Joints, Cuts and Bruises it 
is invaluable. $1.50 per bottle 
at druggists, or sent by par- 
cel post on receipt of price. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland,O. 





» Mechanically Inclined 
4 —to send for my big 
Cy 


peace Freel 


it tells how in a few 

weeks you canearn from 

$150 to $400a month in the 

Aute and business, 

| PAY ~~ eghatopels- 
fare from 

Ry. Fare any ak in the 
United States to Kansas City. 


men in demand, 
a list of jobs. Learn in 8 weeks. No 
Greviews om rience necessary. Use tools not books. 
imply send name and address today, a post card 
will do, for Free book and 27 Dhotographic 1 repro- 
ductions of ——_— shop roe. etc. in world’s larg- 
nest trade school, Let’s Go--Write 





How Are These 
Apple Tree Prices? 


4 to 5 feet.. os per 100 

3 to 4 feet...... . 20 per 100 

2 to 3 feet. . i 73 per (00 125 per 1,000 
These prices ; are for A-1 trees—carefully raised, 
with good roots. One-year trees, of course—the 
only kind you'd want. 

Here are only a few of the varieties we can 
supply: Yellow Transparent, Winesap, Stayman 
Winesap, Delicious, Grimes Golden. Write for 
list of sorts not given here. 


CAattencegs Nurseries 
Box B. Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Can't Slip 
FLEXIBLE STEEL SOLE AND HEEL PLATES 
Make egle and heel out-last uppers. Bend to fit 
shoe. Non-skid; cs with plate prevent slippin; 
Weight 20z. Tacks wit jates; put on yourself 
money beck if not sa’ 
Bet 4 and heel 
plates) i Women or Boys’ size, 
Agents, dealers, cobblers wanted. 
SHOE SHIELD CO., Dept 95, AUCUSTA, KY. 
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Buys 140-Egg Sommeed 
Belle City incubator 
Tank, Double Wallis 








rand new s 
. genuine 
leat or 
‘ Goodyear well 
le bobbed. light m 
29 per . plus 4ic for 
Send eash or money order 
size wanted. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
AILANTIC st ORES 
ATLANTA, 


Keplin Bldg. 


MOLASSES 


Gals Boasts cove. ond cheaper. Mixed with 
Fac, agg Nome y 





DALY €233 
STOCK FE 


i *6°55 For 
oe ha’ able arte baer 
Weis The 1). Garvey Gor Dent. D, New Orleans, La, 
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LTHOUGH approximately 85 per 
Ac of all the sweet potatoes rais- 

ed in the United.States are pro- 
duced in the 11 states south of Virginia 
and Kentucky, including four Southern 
states west of the Mississippi River, 
these 11 states ship than one- 
fourth of all sweet potatoes shipped, 
according to figures of the Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Six- 
teen other states raise the remaining 
15 per cent and get three times as 
many roots onto the carlot markets. 


less 


The operation of many economic fac- 
tors produces this result, say the Bu- 
reau’s economists. In the more north- 
ern sections of the sweet potato-pro- 
ducing area the growers are geograph- 
ically closer to the large centers of pop- 
ulation, transportation problems are less 
dificult because of the shorter haul 
and more uniform climatic conditions, 
and the crop can be marketed more 
quickly and at comparatively less ex- 
pense. Another factor that makes for 
the marketing of a larger volume of 
Northern-grown stock is the unfamili- 
arity of Northern and Eastern markets 
with the moist, sugary type of sweet 
potato grown in the South. 

These factors are such that the 
Southern sweet potato producer is at 
a distinct disadvantage in endeavoring 
to compete with the Northern-grown 
product in Northern markets. Whether 
this advantage is overcome, only the 
future will show. That it can be over- 
come, is a debatable question, for the 
accomplishment will depend essentially 
upon the ability of the Southern grow- 
ers, by the use of a more scientific and 
economical system of distribution, to 
place the Southern sweet potato on 
an equable, economic footing with the 
Northern-grown produce. 

Plenty of Potatoes Grown 
HERE is no question that the South- 
ern ‘crop as a whole is more than 

sufficient to’ satisfy the present and 
potential home demand, and leave a 
surplus quantity to be marketed in 
more distant-centers. Yet it is the fact 
that the existing and potential home 
demand is not satisfied. Investigators 
for the Department of Agriculture as- 
sert that there are about four months 
of the year in the South when sweet 
potatoes cannot be had. 

Statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates asa result 
of a questionnaire sent to state depart- 
ments of agriculture, state agricultural 
colleges, and to department crop re- 
porters, show that an average of only 
15 per cent of the 1920 Alabama crop 
was sold in nearby markets. Georgia 
sold 14.5 per cent of her crop in nearby 
markets; Mississippi, 15 per cent; North 
Carolina, an average of 30 per cent; 
South Carolina, an average of 18 per 
cent; Texas, an average of 20 per cent; 
Louisiana an average of 25 per cent; 
Arkansas, an average of 15 per cent; 
and Florida, an average of 40 per cent. 
The carlot shipments comprise only 3 
per cent of the crop. Theremainder of 
the crop, after allowing for sales in 
nearby markets and the carlot ship- 
ments, is fed to animals, eaten on the 
farm, used for seed, and lost through 
decay in the storing and curing pro- 
cess. The item of decay alone constit- 
utes more than 25 per cent of the total 
Southern production. 

In view of these conditions, the 
Southern grower could do well first to 
develop his nearby outlets, says the 
Department. And in doing so there is 
great necessity to adopt better 
methods of preparing sweet potatoes 
for market. Too many potatoes are 
lost because of improper storage in 
“earth banks.” The Southern sweet 
potato must be: (1) well matured be- 
fore digging; (2) carefully handled; 
(3) well dried or cured after being put 
in the storage house; and (4) kept at 


| a uniform temperature after curing. 


Storage House the Remedy 


HE storage house must be construct- 
ed in such a way that it can be 





‘Southern States Produce the 
Bulk of Sweet Potatoes 


The Eleven Southern States That Produce the Most 
Sweet Potatoes Market the Fewest 


thoroughly ventilated when necessary, 
and yet be tight enough so that in cold 
weather it can be maintained at a safe 
temperature for the ~ protection of 
sweet potatoes. It is good economy to 
build a substantial sweet potato stor- 
age house. - 

Sweet potato houses may be built of 
wood, brick, hollow tile, cement, or 
stone. Wooden houses are preferable 
because they are cheaper, and easier 
to keep dry. Full directions for build- 
ing such a storage house are contained 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 970. On many 
farms in the South there are abandoned 
tenant houses and various other build- 
ings that could be converted into sweet 
potato storage houses at very little ex- 
pense. There are also warehouses, 
store buildings, and other structures in 
towns and villages that could be used 
to advantage. 

Best results are obtained in the cur- 
ing of sweet potatoes if a fire is kept 
up in the storage house, so as to dry 
off the moisture as rapidly as the crop 
is brought into the storage house.-~A 
temperature of 80 to 85 degrees Fah- 
renheit, with plenty of ventilation, 
should be maintained for 10 days or 2 
weeks, depending on weather candi- 
tions and the variety of potatoes being 
stored. 

Aiter the potatoes have been thor- 
oughly dried or cured, 55 degrees is suf- 
ficient. Temperature can be regulated 
in connection with ventilation by open- 
ing the windows in the cool of the day 
in weather above 60 degrees, and in 
the warm part of the day when it goes 
below 48. If the air outside is below 
48 degrees much of the day, a fire 
should be maintained. An air-tight 
stove burning knots will heat a small 
house. Often it is not necessary to 
keep a constant fire. 


Market When Demand Is Good 


HE secret of success in getting mar- 

ket prices is to carefully grade, 
clean, and pack the product and put it 
on the market when there is a good de- 
mand. The greatest demand for sweet 
potatoes is, as a rule, from the middle 
of December to the middle of March. 

Under no condition should sweet po- 
tatoes, after being placed in the house 
for storage, be handled in the house 
until they are taken out for shipment 
or use. In almost all storage houses 
there will be some rot, and in spite of 
all caution, some house managers, who 
have not learned by experience, sort 
potatoes when rot begins to develop. 
This merely spreads the disease spores 
throughout the house and further trou- 
ble develops. 


An Attractive Pack Advisakle 


OR shipping, the potatoes should be 

put in clean, neat, attractive pack- 
ages. Bags should never be used, as 
the roots then become badly bruised 
when handled. The standard veneer 
potato barrel with a burlap cover is 
oiten used in some sections for ship- 
ment of early sweet potatoes, but for 
winter shipment, the double-headed 
stave barrel is sometimes used. The 
smaller type of package, such as the 
bushel hamper, the bushel crate, and 
the round bushel basket, is becoming 
more popular each year. 


A neat and attractive package of 
well-graded stock will bring a good 
price in almost any market, even if 
there is an over-supply of inferior 
goods. 


Sweet potatoes when shipped during 
the winter must be protected from 
cold, as chilling impairs the quality 
and decay soon follows. In cold weather 
they should be shipped in dry refriger- 
ator cars equipped with heaters. 


The Department of Agriculture is 
actively codperating with state col- 
leges and state bureaus of markets to 
help the farmers through field work 
and correspondence, in an effort to cut 
down one of the largest wastes in ag- 
ricultural marketing. Plans and. bills 
of material for storage houses ‘will be 
furnished to those interested. 
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Again through the columns of 
The Progressive Farmer, we 


UNITE IN EXPRESSING 
OUR VERY BEST 


Christmas and New 
Year Greetings 


to the good people whose homes 
are in the South, to the sojourn- 
ers in our midst, and to the multi- 
tude of snow-bound Northerners 
who turn longing eyes toward this 
land of sunshine. 

And when the holiday season is 
over let us combine to make our 
home, our town, our country, 
more beautiful and more fruitful. 

Our part is to supply the ma- 
terials. We are ready to serve 
you promptly with Shades, 
Shrubs, Fruits suited to all parts 
of the South, suggestions, and 
planting plans. 


CHASE NURSERIES, 
Desk A, Chase, Alabama 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, 


Inc., 
Desk B, Augusta, Georgia 


W. T. HOOD & CO., 
Desk H, Richmond, Virginia 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY 


co., 
Desk E, Pomona, North Carolina 
SOUTHERN NURSERY CO, 


"Desk D, Winchester, Tennessee 


U. S. NURSERY CO., 
Desk F, Roseacres, Miss. 


HERCULES 














Stump 
Pullers 


One Man Yanks Out 
Big Stumps Easy 


Takes the work out of stump pulling. The easiest, 
fastest, strongest ‘‘One-Man" Hand Power Stump 
Puller made. Has pulling power of strongest steel 
cables. Three speeds. Low and medium tostart the 
stump—high to rip it out. No horse needed. Four 
machines in one—single, double, triple and ——_ 
power. Wheels from place to place like a wheelbarr 


$109° Easy Payments 


Clear your farm, make money 
pulling stumps for others. Pay 
as you use it. Write today for 
my new low p 
for catalog No. 613 
8. A. Fuller, Pres. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
* CENTERVILLE, IOWA 








Kirstin $79 PULLERS 


Price includes 8 tool nol steel 
watgpet bap "oer 


Write for 90-day o 
Sy. send 5.00 and pay a wow wheal Soir an arrives. 








aper 
Showing try P in ‘all 


MONTHS’ TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 29C 
U.S. Stamps accepted. Practical 
articles foremost poultrymen. 
80pp; 1 year $1.00; 3 years $2.00. 


Poultry Tribune, Dept.20, Mt. Morris,1iL 











Eels, Ta uskrats 


ink, 

Cates Fish, s-socier fortearing animale 

numbers, with our new 
Folding, Galvanized om Wire Trap. It catches them. 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strom 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our 
Booklet on best bait known for all kinds of 
J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 29 LEBANON, MO. 


FENCE asd LoNes 





for free Catalog which savcs you money, 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 153 Morton, I. 





Always say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer” when you write 
one of our advertisers. Then we guarantee 
you a square deal. 





ao 
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Livestock Shippimg Association 
Questions Answered 


War is a codperative livestock ship- 
ping association? 

An organized group of farmers who 
ship their livestock in carlots to the cen- 
tral livestock markets. 

2. Are livestock shipping associations 
successful? 

Yes. There are over 4,000 in the 
United States at present, and it is esti- 
mated that fully one-third of the live- 
stock received at Chicago, Omaha, St. 
Louis, and Kansas City is shipped codp- 
eratively by farmers. 

3. How is such an association financed? 

Usually by the payment of a small 
membership fee ranging from $1 to $2. 
It requires little money to run an asso- 
ciation because it is only a question of 
loading the stock, shipping to a central 
market and waiting two or three days 
for returns. 

4.What determines the price the 
farmer gets for his livestock? 

The market conditions at the central 
markets. Each farmer's stock sells on 
its merit after it reaches the big mar- 
kets, and the farmer gets that price 
less the actual cost of getting it on the 
market. 

5. What are the principal costs in get- 
ting livestock to the central market? 

Management charges, freight, yardage, 
feed, commission, insurance, and_ inci- 
dentals. 

6. Does the farmer sell his stock to the 
codperative association? 

No. He simply puts his stock in with 
other farmers, to be sold on the central 
market. The association only receives 
the livestock, ships it, and distributes the 
returns. Each farmer’ is paid according 
to the weight and grade of livestock he 
puts into the shipment. 

7. Who looks after the details of re- 
ceiving and consigning the stock? 

A manager selected by the board of 
directors of the association. 

8. What qualifications should the man- 
ager have? 

He should be a man who has an estab- 
lished reputation in the community for 
square dealing and who knows livestock. 
In many cases a local livestock buyer is 
selected for the work of management. 

9. How is the manager paid? 

Usually by allowing a certain amount 
per 100 pounds, or per carload, or on a 
percentage basis.—J. H. Meek. 


Is Green Oats Good for Pigs? 


ILL it kill growing pigs to let them 

graze with their mothers on an oat 
field? Will corn inake a balanced ration 
for pigs grazing green oats? W.G. B. 

Hyman, S. C. : 

Green oats make a most excellent pas- 
ture for both sow and pigs. It would be 
all the better if vetch and crimson clover 
were mixed with the oats. They should 
have additional feed, though, and corn 
alone will not make a balanced ration 
with the oats. Feed two or three times 
a day any one of the following mixtures 

One part corn and one _ part 
wheat shorts. (2) Three parts corn and 
ape part soy beans. (3) Seven parts corn 

nd one part tankage. 

If the pigs and sow are not now on 
green feed, turn them onto the oats for 
only a short while at a time for several 
days. Green oats, vetch, clover, etc., are 
no more apt to kill pigs than they are to 
kill calves, colts, or lambs. 


Our Question Box—Timely Farm 
Inquiries 
fF CARPET grass good for hay or 
pasture, and where is it expected to 
grow best?” Carpet grass is a pas- 
ture re and about the best to be 
found in the lower Coastal Plains 
region. It is superior to Bermuda on 
wet land. Farmer’s Bulletin 1130, 
published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., gives full instructions for grow- 
ing it. It is a mighty fine pasture 
zrass, 
* * * 

“I am told that peas do not hate 
nitrogen in the vine until the pods get 
ripe. Is this true?” No. They have 
nitrogen in them at every period of 
growth. The heavier the growth, the 
xreater the quantity of nitrogen. 


All hired men are not lazy; all farmers are 
not taskmasters; all each needs is to get the 
ather’s point of view. 


It Pays to Top-Dress Cotton 


Experiments conducted by the Alabama Experiment Station 
(Bul. No. 209) over a six-year period, prove that it pays 
to top-dress cotton with a quick-acting nitrate fertilizer. 
It. found that a light application when the cotton was ridged, 
followed by another when the first squares formed, increased 
the yield by an average of 175 lbs. per acre. 


Norwegian 


NITRATE OF LIME 
A Plant Food for Top-Dressing and Home-Mixing 


ORWEGIAN Nitrate of Lime is 
N quick-acting. It at once enters the 
soil water and begins to feed the 
plant. It does not have to stay in the soil 
until changed into a nitrate as do many 
nitrogen-bearing fertilizers. In a very few 
days you will notice its effect in the healthy, 
dark green color of the leaves. 


than ground limestone. Even a light appli- 
cation is decidedly helpful in conserving 
the natural lime of the soil and in sweet- 
ening a sour soil. This added benefit is 
secured without one cent of extra cost or 
additional labor. : 


Norwegian Nitrate of Lime is easy to 
drill and easy to mix. Thereisnodust. It 


Norwegian Nitrate of Lime is made by 
combining the nitrogen of the air with lime 
{calcium) through special electrical proc- 
esses. The waterfalls of Norway supply 
cheap power which makes it possible to 
produce this high-grade fertilizer at low 
cost. : 


You can get prompt results with Nor- 
wegian Nitrate of Lime, even when applied 
in dry weather. It will draw enough mois- 
ture from the air to dissolve itself rapidly. 
This makes it especially valuable in a dry 
season when your crops most need a boost. 


Norwegian Nitrate of Lime contains 
lime in a form many times more available 


comes in tight wooden barrels which keep 
it dry. Any unused portion, when covered, 
can be kept from year to year without los- 
ing its strength or form. 


Norwegian Nitrate of Lime leaves no 
residue which can injure any soil. It 
actually improves the texture of many 
soils, besides conserving the lime supply. 


Norwegian Nitrate of Lime contains 
about 13% nitrogen, equivalent to 15.8% 
ammonia. Our prices are right. Pound 
for pound, you can buy quick-acting nitro- 
gen in no cheaper form. And remember, 
you are making an application of soluble 
lime without any extra cost or effort.: 


Home-Mixing Chart and Sample— Both Free 


It will pay you to find out all about this wonderful fertilizer, made 
from the air. Write us' telling what crops you grow. We’ll mail you 
a useful Home-Mixing Chart, a sample of Norwegian Nitrate of Lime, 
with directions for testing, and full information regarding this plant 
food. All are free. Get the facts. Address Dept. E. 


Norwegian Nitrogen Products Co., Inc. 
17 State Street, New York City 








What 15c Will Bring You 


Only 15 ents gives you the Pathfinder 
13 weeks on trial, The Pathfinder is rom the 


acheerful illustrated weekly, published at a ’ 
the Nation's conter for people everywhere; Nation +3 
an independent home paper that tells the Cc. ital 
story of the world's news in an interesting, ap 
understandable way. This splendid National weekly costs but 
Slayear. The Pathfinderisthe Ford ofthe publishing world. 


Splendid serial and short stories and miscellany, Question Box 
answers your questions and is a mine of information. Send 148 


THE OLD RELIABLE 
“HEGE-HUSTLER” SAW MILLS 


saewors our questions end le 6 maine ef latermeticn, Sond 35 Our small mill, made to run with a tractor, is built on 
The Lic does not pay ua. but we're glad to invest iu new friends. “HEGE” plans. This means a durable, light-running mill 
WeePatRnder, 726 Langton Sin... o.G. that will stand hard service. 











“HEGE” plans are used in all mills we build, and we can furnish repair parts 
for all “HEGE” mills now in use. 


You Can Save $50.2° 
Gy ordering your buggy 
lirect from us. Write for 
ur cula and prices. We 


Send for our free illustrated catalog 
or write us about any repair 
bugay that will give you parts you need 


know how t make a 











"cana SEISEAS |] paella! ty. THE SALEM 











KITSELMAN FENCE 








PRICES AGAIN REDUCED. We Fay 
the Freight and save you money. Direct 





Factory to Farm. Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence 
GROS. Deot. 64 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it er net." 
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YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


HE date to which your subscription is paid is given 
on the little yellow slip on page 1 opposite your 
4 name, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 22,” means that Mr. Doe 
is paid up to December 31, 1922, etc. After you send in 
your renewal, it requires about two weeks to have this 
date changed and properly corrected on your label. 
Please advise us promptly if the label date does not 
Properly show when your subscription expires. 











SELORED seed and especially cotton seed should 
have careful attention. Cotton seed intended for 
planting should ‘be sacked and put in a dry place 
while those held in bulk for sale later in the season 
should be frequently examined to see that they are 
not heating. 


HE best farms are usually well fenced. Fences 

mean livestock. They mean rotation. They mean 
diversification. They mean better use of waste prod- 
ucts and by-products of the farm. With proper 
fencing such by-products or waste products are not 
lost ioe turned into money through the use of live- 
stock. 


HE fig and the Scuppernong thrive all over the 

cotton-growing South. They are delicious and 
wholesome, sure to make a crop, self-perpetuating 
with a little help, and no Southern home is complete 
without them. Add to these the strawberry, some 
blackberries, dewberries, apples, peaches, and grapes 
for succession. See how easy it is to have an abund- 
ance of fruit. 


gece should not be a farm home without dairy 
cows enough to furnish an abundance of milk 
and butter for family use. In the South most cotton 
planters who have large numbers of tenants and a 
large acreage, tell us that it is not practicable for 


each family to have a cow, a sow, and two dozen 
hens. If it is not “practicable,” then we must do the 
impracticable. The men who do things worth while 


are always doing the “impossible.” 


F YOU are holding cotton, see to it that losses 
from dampness and rotting do not more than off- 
set any price increases. We have known farmers 
to hold their cotton with the ground for a floor and 
the sky for a roof, and while the price of cotton 
went up, the price of theirs went down for the sim- 
ple reason that it rotted. Unless we can do better 
than this, we had better sell our cotton at the earli- 
est. possible moment and be done with it. 


OST of our chicken houses are too small, poorly 
arranged, and not sanitary. Poultry house ar- 
chitecture has made wonderful strides since the ex- 
tension service of our agricultural colleges got into 
action. Many of the old-style houses were built in 
the best. possible way for raising thousands of 
blood-sucking mites. Mites are as bad on chickens 
as ticks are on cattle. The South needs two hens in 
1922 where there was one in 1921. Write to the ex- 
tension service of your state college of agriculture 
for plans, bill of materials, and instructions for an 
up-to-date, sanitary poultry house and have it ready 
before the spring crop of eggs comes on. 


ORN is depended on too much for both growing 


and fattening hogs. It is low in protein and ash. 
Soy beans are high in protein and ash. Dan T. 
Gray, in Circular 85 of the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, found that the cost per 
pound of gain when corn alone was fed was 18% 
cents. When one-fourth ration of corn was fed to 
hogs on soy bean pasture, the cost of 100 pounds 
of gain was only 6% cents. The secret of profit in 
hogs lies in breeding and feeding. “Many of our 
readers are looking to hog raising as a source of 
profit. Their success will depend more upon their 
raising well-bred hogs and feeding them gain-pro- 
ducing rations at low cost than upon all other things 
combined. Your county agent and extension service 
hog man will tell you how to buy, breed, manage, 
and feed hogs at a profit. 


N HIS message to Congress the President recog- 

nizes the wrongness of our system of marketing. 
He recognizes it as the weakest link in our eco- 
nomic chain of public welfare. He urges that this 


weakest link be so strengthened that it can bear 
its proportionate part of the pull to a new and per- 
manent prosperity. It is a source oi pride that lead- 
ers of agricultural thought im the South have been 
among the first to recognize these facts, brought out 
so, pointedly by the President. The cotton, rice, 
peanut, and tobacco growers of the South who have 
had the vision and courage to step into this breach 
of market adjustment, in the organization of their 
coéperative marketing associations, are even now 
reaping a reward, though the movement is still in its 
infancy. The thing in which we take the greatest 
pride is the fact that through this great coOperative 
movement, farmers are working out their own sal- 
vation. Truly, truly, as the President told Congress, 
“every proper encouragement should be given to the 
coOperative marketing programs.” 


Winding Up the Co-operative Marketing 
Campaign 


: S WE go to press, the great Virginia-North 
Carolina-South Carolina tri-state campaign 
for coéperative marketing of tobacco is com- 

ing to a glorious conclusion. Splendid reports are 
coming in from South Carolina; Virginia began 
closing up her books December 20; and North Caro- 
lina is setting out to make the last week of the year 
the biggest week of the year. 

Fresh from the magnificent victory in Kentucky, 
where Burley growers have signed up nearly 90 per 
cent. of the state’s total production, Aaron Sapiro 
is touring North Carolina and “helping make it 
unanimous,” or mighty nearly so, among farmers 
in some of the greatest tobacco growing areas 

In fact, eleventh hour contracts are now piling 
in so fast and new signers are being secured at such 
a rapid rate that there is a general demand for a 
two-weeks extension of time. In other words, there 
is request for making January 15 instead of Janu- 
Whether this will be 
write 


ary 1 the final closing date. 
done or not has not been determined as we 
this. But at any rate, we are on the last round of 
the struggle with every indication of overwhelming 
victory. 

Those farmers who have not yet signed the codp- 
erative marketing contract should make haste to do 
so. Those who have neighbors who have not signed 
up should make haste to see these neighbors. 

If the time is extended two weeks on tobacco, it 
will also be extended on cotton. But unless there is 
such extension, the next ‘big job is to elect the very 
ablest men in each organization as directors and 
get down to business. 


The Sort of Directors Needed the First 
Year 


HE first year of any coGperative marketing as- 
"T scciation is the most critical period of its whole 
existence. In these first twelve months the 
management is to be chosen, ‘selling agents selected, 
and the foundation laid for all the future business 
management of the organization. 

In order that this work may be well done, most of 
the directors should be men of a rather high order 
of business ability as well as men of the highest 
honor, integrity, and devotion to the codperative 
marketing cause. During the first year even more 
than in any succeeding. year, it is going to be neces- 
sary to have a large number of directors who have 
proved themselves strong’ and capable in the man- 
agement of business enterprises, either agricultural 
or commercial. After the first year—after the ma- 
chinery is once established and put into good work- 
ing order—any group of strong, capable, common- 
sense farmers will no doubt be able to manage the 
association without much difficulty. But we would 
reiterate our belief that at first it will help mightily 
to have a considerable number of directors who 
have had experience with business as well as with 
farming. 


Has Co-operative Marketing Increased 
California’s Prosperity ? 


N OFFICIAL bulletin has just come from the 
A United States Census Bureau which incident- 

ally sheds a lot of light on codperative market- 
ing. 

Some scoffers have said that they doubted 
whether California growers under codperative mar- 
keting had enjoyed much more prosperity ‘than 
other farmers. Well, the United States Government 
through its Census Bureau has just issued a state- 
ment naming the fifty richest agricultural counties 
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in the United States—the fifty counties where farm- 
ers are making most money, 

Were any of these fiity richest farming counties 
in California ? 

rhe first or richest one of all one oj 
the California coOperative marketing counties. 

So was the second richest. 


very was 


The fourth, seventh and eighth richest were also 
California cooperative marketing counties. 

In other words, of the eight richest farming coun 
ties in America, five were from California’s codper- 
ative marketing counties: And of the entire list oi 
the fifty richest American farming counties, thir- 
teen were from California. 

No wonder the California Bankers’ Association at 
its recent meeting, recognizing how greatly codper- 
ation has increased the farmers’ bank deposits, offi- 
cially declared through its agricultural committee: 

“Codperative marketing of farm products of 
all kinds is undoubtedly the ideal method. Banks 
can well afford to encourage any organization 
created for this purpose. Any banker who is 
against cooperative marketing is opposing one 
of the saving factors of agriculture.” 


Wise Words From Wise Men 


T IS gratifying to see how rapidly the country’s 
J icremos minds are coming into a practical agree- 

ment about a necessary program for the relief of 
American agriculture. President Harding has just 
declared for codéperative marketing of farm prod- 
ucts. 

Along with coéperative marketing must also go a 
better study of the world’s markets and a better 
adaptation of crops to market requirements. “It is 
our duty as farmers to recognize the fact that our 
European market has been largely destroyed for 
the time being,” as Governor Henry C. Stuart, one 
of America’s largest farmers, said at the Virginia 
Farm Bureau meeting, adding: “Then it is also our 
duty to do what any sensible manufacturer would 
do under similar circumstances—curtail production 
of such products to meet the market demand. To 
overfeed our markets price disaster.” 
Practically the same opinion was expressed by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace at the re- 
cent American Farm Bureau meeting in Atlanta: 


means 


“Tf we produce more than we require and do not 
use the same intelligence in regulating production 
as every manufacturer uses, we must inevitably 
sell our crops below cost. . . . Production has 
long been regarded as the sacred obligation of the 
farmer. It is no more sacred than the obligation 
of seeing that his products are distributed with- 
out waste and at the lowest possible cost.” 

The fact that the farmer.must give attention to 
other factors as well as marketing was also stressed 
by Hon. A. F. Lever of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board in addressing a Southern agricultural meet- 
ing this month. He expressed the correct idea quite 
felicitously: “We once thought,” said he, “that 
farming stood on only one leg—production. Now 
we know that it is like a three-legged stool resting 
on three legs—(1) production, (2) distribution or 
marketing, and (3) financing—and if anyone of the 
three legs is broken, instability or disaster follows.” 


“The Sparkling Eyes of the Boys and 
Girls” 
HE school truck is a godsend to the rural 
"Tsou By its use good graded schools with 
high school instruction are put within reach of 
thousands who otherwise would never have had 
such advantages. 

“And you ought to see the sparkling eyes of the 
boys and girls as the school truck calls for them o’ 
mornings now,” one farm woman told us. recently— 
children who used to hate to go to school because 
they had to walk long distances by themselves in all 
kinds of weather and then had sorry schools when 
they got there! “But our children,” she said, “are 
now happy in being able to join a metry group of 
comrades on the swift-moving truck. And they find 
at the end of the journey a thoroughly live, modern, 
well-equipped school ready to carry the ambitious 
pupil all the way from the first grade to the col- 
lege door.” 

Tf your community is still without these 2d 
vantages, if the children in your community must 
leave the parental home and go off to board in some 
town or city in order to get high school advantages, 
how long are you willing for that condition to con- 
tinue? Why not try consolidation and the school 
truck? 
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A Platform of Farmer’s Rights 


| By CLARENCE POE“ 

















The Farmer’s Battle 


ODAY as perhaps never before in our history, 
the American farmer is aroused, determined, 
militant, class-conscious. 
has felt—and has felt with growing conviction and 
resentment—that he is not getting a square deal 
from government or from other classes of society. 


For a generation he 


Year by year the farmer has been sacrificing a 
part of his capital, his real estate, in order to stay in 
business. Forty 1880—only one in 
four of our American farmers were tenants; by 1920 
practically two in five had become tenants! Never- 
theless the farmer has gone his way, feeding and 
clothing the world without striking or spectacular 
He is slow to anger and cautious by na- 


years ago—in 


protest. 
ture. 
The burdens of deflation, however, these’ last 


twelve months have proved “the straw that broke 
the camel’s back”—of the farmer’s patience. He was 
perfectly willing to be “deflated” if other classes 
took the inuch of it as he 
did. But the disaster hit the farmer with a 
and ruinousness out of all proportion to the injury 


same medicine—and as 


rorce 


done to society as a whole. 
Other classes lost their “profits” for a season. The 
farmer lost not only his profits, but in many cases 
the savings of half a Farm crops are 
down to, or below, the pre-war level. 
other hand, are 


lifetime. 
Wages of 


industrial labor, on the still far 
The price of manufactured goods 


Freight and pas- 


above that level. 
is still materially above that level. 
senger rates are higher than ever before. 

Moreover, the enormous bonded debt of nation, 
states, counties, and municipalities has suddenly be- 
come twice as great as it was two years ago. A 
$1,000 bond—or $1,000 of interest on oir bonded debt 

which five bales of 1919 cotton would have paid 
off, it now takgs more than ten bales of cotton to 
satisfy. And the same principle applies if we use 
any other staple crop as an illustration. 


A Declaration of Independence 


O WONDER the farmer protests. He has a 
N right to protest. And while he is about this 

job of redressing his wrongs, he is very much 
minded to make a rather thorough job of it. In 
fact, it will be better to do so. Not that the farmer 
should the needed reforms in a 
day. That should not be attempted. But the farmer 
ought to “take stock” of the whole situation, decide 


expect to get all 


in what particulars he has been unfairly discrimin- 
ated against, and then set to work on a comprehen- 
sive and thoroughgoing policy of reform. 

Prior to 1776 our Revolutionary ancestors suf- 
fered one indignity after another at the hands of 
King George and the 
tience ceased to be a virtue. 
tive and _ irresistibly convincing catalog of evils, 
Thomas. Jefferson reviewed the 
summarized all the facts, and set forth an immortal 
declaration both of the wrongs the American people 
had suffered and of the rights for the defense of 
which they then solemnly pledged their “lives, for- 
tunes, and sacred honor.” 


3ritish Government until pa- 
Then in one cumula- 


whole situation, 


The farmers of America now need to prepare a 
similar Declaration of Independence—and then pre- 
pare to fight as earnestly as did our Revolutionary 
forefathers to achieve the rights that they would 
win for themselves and their children’s children. 

As a beginning toward such a declaration, we sug- 
Declaration of 
Rights*which we are printing on this page. 


Better Wages the Fundamental Need 


F COURSE the basic and fundamental need is 
better wages for those who toil on the farms 
of America. 

For a generation farmers have been saying, “Of 
course we can’t pay such wages as ‘public works’ 
pay.” But why shouldn’t a day’s:- work on the farm 
be worth as much as a day’s work elsewhere? Ag- 
riculture will never come into its rightful place un- 


gest the “Farmer’s Platform” or 


THE FARMER’S PLATFORM 
I 


HE farmer is entitled to just as good 
WAGES FOR HIS LABOR as others 
get; 

| 


He is entitled to just as good RETURNS ON 
HIS CAPITAL as others receive; 


Hl 
He is entitled to just as good LIVING CON. 
DITIONS for himself and his family as others 
enjoy; 
IV 


His children are entitled to just as good EDU- 
CATIONAL ADVANTAGES as other children 
have; 

Vv 


He is entitled to just as much liberty of ac- 
tion in ORGANIZING FOR SELLING his 
products and for regulating production to meet 
market demands as other classes exercise; 


VI 
He is entitled to just as efficient and adapt- 
able service from the country’s BANKING 
AND FINANCIAL institutions as other classes 


get; 
Vil 
He is entitled to TAXATION, TARIFF. AND 
TRANSPORTATION policies which will deal 
just as fairly with agriculture as with any other 
business and occupation; 


Vill 
He is entitled to EQUAL RECOGNITION 


with other classes in all governmental bodies, 
boards, commissions, legislatures, etc.; 


IX 


He is entitled to a CIVILIZATION, CUL- 
TURE, educational system, literature, art, 
drama, etc., which will recognize, reflect, and 
utilize the cultural influences of country life and 
its environment in the same degree in which 
present-day culture recognizes and reflects the 
influences of urban life. 











til the farmer demands and gets as good wages for 
his own labor, his hired labor, and the labor of his 
wife and children, as is received by similar toil and 
effort in other occupations. 


“Says a foolish farmer sometimes: “It didn’t cost 
me anything to raise this crop: me and my wife and 
children did the work !”—whereas his children are at 
when are in school nine 
months in the year; while as for his wife, she has 
had in her work all that her time or 
strength would justify. Consequently in adding the 
extra labor of the fields, she has taken on a surplus 
task which has sapped her Strength and shortened 
her days: a part of her very lifeblood is sold with 
the crop she has wearily cultivated. 


the ages urban children 


household 


Did it indeed “cost nothing” to make such crops? 
It cost the educational! birthright of those farm chil- 
dren; it cost something. a hundredfold more prec- 
ious than money from the overburdened dife of that 
farmer’s wife. Instead of being content with no 
wages or half-wages for such labor, it should re- 
ceive—if it has to be permitted at all—double wages. 


First Learn Rights, Then Demand Them 


F COURSE one may say that for the farmer to 
O demand the rights, set forth in our “Farmer’s 

Platform’ and for the farmer to get them are 
two very different propositions. And so they are. 
But must it not also be acknowledged that the very 
first thing necessary in any effort to help the farmer 
get these things is to make him see that he is en- 
titled to them? Let any intelligent man once be- 
come convinced that he has a definite right to a 
certain thing—that it really belongs to him--and 
that is the first step necessary to get him to map 
out ways and means for securing that right. 

The first trouble then is that the American farmer 
has not heretofore had a_ profound and_ well- 
informed conviction about his right to better wages. 
He has accepted his lower wage-income as a matter 
of course. He has said as if it were a matter of 
common justice: “Of course farm labor. can’t get 


such wages as railroads and sawmills and shops and 
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He has said as if it were a sacrifice 


(11) 
factories pay.” 
to be expected of him: “My wife and children made 
that crop: it didn’t cost me anything!” 

The first thing necessary—is it not to make the 
farmer see that he has a right to a larger income? 
And having conviction he will “find a way or 
jor getting it. 


a 9 
fits 
MARE one” 


to dis- 


cuss in detail just how the farmer may enforce his 
rights, 


In the next Progressive Farmer we expect 


Business Talks for Farmers 
I—A New Source of Nitrogen 


NEW source of readily available nitrogen is a 
A matter of tremendous interest to our farmers 

It is a fact that it is 
more often than anything else that limits crop pro- 
duction. Consequently, the advertisements now ap- 
pearing in farm papers announcing a new source of 
of this material are naturally exciting much atten- 
tion. 


well-known nitrogen 


These advertisements should be carefully studied. 
The material has been thoroughly tested out by for- 
eign experiment stations and found to be of high 
value. 

1Il.—Time to Order Catalogs 

O TIME should be lost in ordering catalogs of 

seed houses, nurseries, and farm implements and 
machinery manufacturers. The pressure of spring 
work will be on us almost before we know it. And 
by the way, have you noticed announcements of fur- 
ther price-reductions by advertisers in our last Pro- 
gressive farmer and this issue? They are worth 
looking up. 

Ill.—“Saw Wood and Say Nothin’” 

T HAS often been said that one of the best ways 

to get along is to “saw wood and say nothin’,”— 
in other words, keep quiet and stick to business. 

Certainly farmers with surplus timber on their 


farins will’do well to “saw wood” this winter. It is 
one of the best ways of making money now. But 
let’s not depend on axes, mauls, and wedges; they 
are too slow. Get a modern wood saw and get 


lots of wood ready cheaply and quickly. A number 
of these saw manufacturers are now advertising to 
farmers. They are offering not only ‘catalogs but 
valuable free booklets on profitable farm lumbering. 
Why not get this help? 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“POSSUM TIME AGAIN” 


EW American poets have had a finer under- 
PBisanaing and apprecidtion of country life than 

John Charles McNeill. The following bit of Negro 
dialect has a genuine ring through and through, and 
is appropriate to the season: 

Oh, dip some ’taters down in grease 

En fling de dogs a ’tater apiece. 

Ram yo’ brogans clean er tacks, 

Split de splinters en fetch de ax. 

It’s ’possum time again! 


24 


Catfish tender, catfish tough, 

We’s done et catfish long enough. 

We’s tar’d er collards en white-side meat, 

En we’s gwine have supp’n’ wut’s good to eat. 
It’s "possum time again! 

De pot’s gwine simmer en blubber en bile 

Till it gits scummed over wid "possum ile. 

But le’s don’t brag till we gits de goods. 

Whoop! Come along, boys! We's off to de woods. 
It’s ‘possum time again! 

—John Charles McNeil). 


Favorite Bible Verses 


EA, though I walk though the valley of the 

¥ sistow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou 

art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort 

me.—Psalm 23:4. . 

Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for_his friends—John 15:13. 


A Thought for the Week . 


E heavens do not declare the glory of God 
any more than do shining eyes, nor the firma- 
ment show His handiwork more than the 

woven wind of hair, for these were wrought with 
no lesser love than set the young stars swimming 
in seas of joyous and primeval air. A country is 
religious where it is common belief that all things 
are instinct with divinity, and where the love be- 
tween man and woman is seen as a symbol, the 
highest we have, of the union of spirit and nature, 
and their final blending in the boundless being. 
For this reason the lightest desires even, the light- 
est graces of women have a philosophical value for 
what suggestions they bring us of the divinity be- 
hind them.—George W. Russell. 
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Of a OMe Battiay 
And Save 


Poultry 

means money 

this year and 

the best way to get more 

poultry at low cost is 

with Old Trusty Incu- 

bators and Brooders. 

Make big hatches with 

least work, worry and expense— 
and have lots of eggs and chickens 
to sell. Live well on poultry 
profits this year. 


Mail a Postal 
‘Today 


and get my new reduced prices on Old 
Trusty. Yes, I've slashed prices and 
uoting a better money-saving offer than 
t have been able to do in years. New 
1922 improvements—make Old Trusty 
better than ever—improved metal tray, 
slides, ventilation tubes, moisture wicks 
and other worth-while features which 
make hatches easier. You'll be surprised. 
Why bother with old-fashioned methods, 
or a makeshift machine, 
when you can get a brand 
new improved Old 
Trusty for solittle cost? 
Write today for cata- 
log and prices. 
Yours truly, 
, Horry Johnson, 
a 


“Incubator Man.” 


M. M. Johason Co. 
Clay Center, Nebraska 


Old Trasty 


Petatierstcele Me-teleme si uelele(-) a1 





« 


Aspirin 


Always say ““Bayer’’ 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Directions in package. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


D SEEDS 


Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better—52 years 








DOLLARS i GARGS 
8.50 r 
corer ciate Ble an P a 
«uaranteed high gh rage oak and buy 2 = 
fag Funwars. Contract tha Tikistrated 


Fr 
Standard Food & Fur Ase'aa, 


408T Broadway, York. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


OMFORTABLE chairs and a goed 

lamp will go far towards giving the 
children a love for good reading. 

Try baked beans moistened with onion 
or tomato juice for sandwiches for the 
school lunch box. 

The first woman 
elected on a city 
Mary Echols, and the 
ham, Ala. 

Those eggs put down in water glass 
come in very handy now, do they not? 
And using them enables us to sell the 
fresh ones at the high winter prices. 

The grown people are entitled to more 
of the schoolhouse than they commonly 
get. It may be made a social center, a 
place of general and frequent meeting, a 
community club. 

Do not neglect a sore throat even 
though slight, it may be the beginning of 
serious illness. If it does not respond 
to simple treatment at once, consult the 
doctor. ; 

Let the dumb beasts share in the holi- 
day cheer. The horses and mules will 
appropriate an apple or some sugar, and 
every animal on the place will be the 
better for some little extra attention or 
petting. A board nailed over the crack 
so as to keep out a cold wind will bea 
gift to many a poor creature. 

Teach the children to appreciate books 
aud to treat them well. To dog-ear a 
book, to deface the pages, or crack the 
binding are all small acts of thoughtless- 
ness that may ‘ruin the next person’s 
pleasure in reading the volume. 

It would almost seem that city people 
must enjoy the beauties of the country 
better than we do ourselves for they 
usually dress simply when in the country 
while we often dress ourselves in high- 
heeled shoes, tight skirts, and feather- 
decked hats that make the enjoyment of 
country pleasures impossible. Soft felt 
hats, short skirts of moderate width, 
dark blouses or simple shirtwaists and 
sweaters and loose coats are more com- 
fortable as well as far more fashionable 
this year. 


Games to Play While Waiting for 
the New Year’s Bells 


Folaew the Bell may be played by 
any number of people. The hostess 
sits near a table and as her guests search 
high and low for a bell, cut from gaily 
colored paper, she rings a real bell softly 


in the South to be 
commission is Mrs. 
city is Birming- 
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9838 
Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure 
Size % requires 416 y rds of 36-inch 
material with 54 y ards of %6-inch con 
trasting. 


9838—Girls’ 
12, and 14 years. 
yards of 36-inch 
yards of binding. 


6349—Boys’ 


years. 


1176—Ladies’ 


Dress.—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
Size-8 requires 3% 
material with 334 


Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, and 6 
Size 4 requires 2!4 yards of 


Price of each pattern 15 cents 
days required to fill orders. 


Price of our Fashion Catalog 10 cents. 











Two patterns 


Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


or loudly as they are near or far from 
the hidden prize. As some one is always 
near when some other guest is far away 
there is constant loud and soft ringing 
of the bell that keeps one anxiously on 
the hunt. 

\ conundrum game will also prove 
amusing. These few may suggest others 
to the hostess: ‘ 

What bell suggests the most popular 
woman in society? Is-a-bell. 

What bells can be found in hotels and 
at sea? Bell buoys. 

What bell is netessary for the black- 
smith and also connected with cattle? 
Bellows. 

What bell during Biblical times was at 
one of the historical feasts? Belshazzar. 

“The bell ringers” may afford amuse- 
ment for a short space. Goblets or 
tumblers filled at various depths with 
water are arranged on a table and each 
guest is called upon to give'a tune on 
them. The fingers are dipped in the 
water and then rubbed around the rim 
producing a series of notes. 


Questions and Answers 


Ww does some good silk scemingly 
just drop to pieces?” I am told 
that. when it is put through the big 
rollers to iron it, that once in a great 
while they are just a little too hot. 

+ - a 

“What can you think of the nicest 

gift for an old lady of 80?” A pair of 
felt slippers with soft soles and high 
sides and back. “For an invalid girl of 
eight?” A good book or a blank cloth 
book with pictures to paste in or a musi- 
cal instrument. 

* x = 


you accept some of my 
We are just as sorry as we 
can be, but we found it necessary for 
various reasons, to make a rule several 
years ago to accept no original verse. 
There are many magazines that use 
poems, especially short ones. 

a » » 


“Will 


poems ?” 


“How can one prolong the life of 
linoleum?” (1) Lay it a few weeks be- 
fore nailing it, as it stretches and may 
crack if nailed too soon. (2) Be sure 
that there are no bulging places for toes 
to catch. A strip of tin in front of the 
door is sometimes useful. (3) Never 
scrub with hot suds. Wipe with a cloth 
moistened with kerosene or kerosene in 
water. If soap and water is desired, 
mild soap should be used, as strong_soap 
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%-inch material with 
inch contrasting. 


9379—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 10, 
12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 14% 
yards 36-inch material for skirt and 
1% yards of 36-inch material for 
blouse. 


1209—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 14 and 16 years, 36, 38, and 40 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 35% yards of 36-inch material 
with 3% yards of binding. 


ordered at one time 25 cents, Ten 








‘over the material and cracking the 


destroys the oils in linoleum. (4) Do 
not let water get under the linoleum. 
(5) Try to prevent persons with nail: 
in their shoes from walking rough-shod 
ur 
face. (6) Shellac or varnish the surfac: 
once a year and the most used spots now 
and then according to the amount of 
wear. If this care is given, the linoleum 
will wear as long as the house and be a 
joy forever. 
i. x 

“Should a _ girl’s bedroom, where 
there are no waterworks, have a wash- 
stand? The room has two closets, 
would it be better to put the wasl- 
stand in one of these?” I would by aili 
means keep the washstand in the bed- 
room if there is no room in the house 
fitted up as a bathroom. I would not 
put it in the closet as it would be al- 
most impossible to keep it sweet and 
clean there, but would put a pretty 
screen around it. Some of the newest 
screens are only about four and a half 
feet high which is high enough to hide 
the stand and yet cannot cut the room 
in two. Any one at all handy with tools 
can make you a frame of three ‘hinged 
panels which you can cover with any 
pretty material. Cretonne to match 
the hangings of the room would be 
good. 


Baby’s Shoes 


OST of the shoes for little children 

seen in stores have heavy, thick soles 
Specialists tell us that the thickness is 
excellent but that the stiffness is not, 
and they need not go together. Shoes 
and soles can be thick, yet pliable. 

When a child has weak (not deform- 
ed) ankles, high-laced or tight shoes 
should be avoided instead of encouraged 
as has been the custom. Instead, the 
child should be given no brace at all for 
the ankle, but should be taught tip-to¢ 
and folk exercise. The best way to 
strengthen little ankles is to exercise 
them. 

Endurance in walking depends on the 
flexibility of the soles: Trappers in the 
far North use Indian moccasins becausc 
they say that they allow the free usé of 
every foot and po muscle, that thus 
the strain falls equally on all; moreover 
that the circulation is: maintained and 
the feet do not feel cold. If soles that 
are both thick and flexible cannot 
be found, then shoes. with cork inner 
soles are equally good. 

Gracefulness and _ stiff never 
went together. Not only do the immovy- 
able soles prevent springiness of the foot 
and ankle but they induce a plodding 
walk in which knees and forchead é¢nter ~ 
a room first, instead of chest. 

Consult the village merchant about 
shoes, and when he next buys shoes he 
will get at least a few pair of good flexi- 
ble soled shoes; when he sees with what 
readiness his customers buy them, he 
will keep them in stock. The shoe that 
is too short and the one that is too stiff 
are said to leave defects that are lasting. 


A Community Sunday School 


N VIEW of the fact that progress 
has always followed in the wake of 

the school our small community has 

established a Sunday school. 

There is no church in reach of our 
village of about 10 families and of at 
least 20 more within a‘ radius of a 
mile or two. 

The schoolhouse provided a con- 
venient meeting place but the organ 
was too decrepit so a few members 
subscribed enough to make an Initial 
payment on a new one. Later we 
had an ice cream festival, the pro- 
ceeds of which cleared out debt. 

School desks were found not all 
what we desired so we_ secured 
benches and tables. The lumber was 
donated by one member and the car- 
penter paid by another. 

An interested Sunday school in 
Macon gave song books that they had 
discarded. The minister of the same 
Sunday school came out twice during 
the summer to preach and drew 
crowds. ) 

The woman’s class bought and 
mounted on brown cardboard Perry 
pictures of Scenes from the life of 


1 


soles 
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Christ, making an attractive frieze at 
the top of the blackboard. 

Our school is undenominational and 
literature used is from David Cook 
Company, an undenominational pub- 
lishing house. L. R. M. 


What One Farm Woman Did to 
Keep Attractive 


O MUCH is written in the current 

magazines regarding the daily bath, 
the regular shampoo, and general daily 
grooming that it seems unnecessary to 
dwell on these things. Most women 
know them well. The only drawhack is 
that the woman who starts at daybreak 
and works all day long is usually too 
deadly tired to care very much whether 
she is attractive or not. At least, this 
was my experience until I found myself 
taking on the rusty, ill-groomed look of 
the habitually careless. 

I put my mind to work and found that 
in planning my duties I could often shift 
tasks, sit for a few minutes to mend or 
to make buttonholes or, if things were 
not pressing too hard, to read for even 
five minutes. This sent me back to the 
heavier work with rested limbs and 
lighter heart. I put a stool in the kitchen 
and used it whenever possible. I put a 
couch on the back porch and through the 
day, whenever I could, I stretched ful 
go on it with eyes closed, entirely 
relaxed. This soon began to improve 
my physical condition, which is the 
foundation of any woman’s attractive- 
ness. At night I was not too tired to 
prepare my bath, to brush my hair or 
do similar things. 

Then I planned for myself a definite 
course of study in the subject that most 
interested me. Some days I could only 
study a few minutes; every day I tried 
to do a little. When the work pressed 
hardest I did not see my book for weeks 
but always it was there, a definite inter- 
est to turn to. It took me five years to 
finish a two-year course but I finished. 
Today I have a diploma which would 
give me a trained worker’s opportunity 
should I need it, and the steady mental 
effort has kept the brain alert and inter- 
ested in spite of the heavy physical labor 
which is my daily portion. L. G. G. 


How Children Can Help Beautify 
the School Home 
W. ARE all apt tothink that spring- 


time is the season for sowing seed 
and planting out trees and shrubs. 
This is true with regard to vegetables 
and many annual flowers, which last 
only through one summer. There are 
many plants, however, which do the 
best when planted in the fall. For in- 
stance, this is the best season for 
planting hardy bulbs, and those men- 
tioned below can be tried with success 
by school children. These bulbs can 
be bought either from florists or from 
stores, and at a very small cost. The 
three which I mention are the narcis- 
sus, hyacinth, and jonquil. First, for 
a house plant take the narcissus 
bulbs, put them in a dark room or 
cool cellar for two weeks. Then place 
two or three in a bowl of water and 
separate them by a number of round 
rocks the size of guinea eggs. In a 
short time place the bowl near a win- 
dow but not in the direct sunlight. 
Soon the plant will begin to show 
green leaves, and in a few weeks 
beautiful flowers will appear. I have 
seen several dishes of these in a 
school room at one time. Bulbs of 
the hyacinth, jonquil, and narcissus 
can be treated in a similar manner. 
They also can be put out of doors, 
provided a covering of straw or ma- 
nure is put over them until the frost 
is over in the spring.—J. J. Blair, Di- 
rector of Schoolhouse Planning, N.C. 
Department of Education. 


Community Spirit Full of Pep 


BOUT three years ago there were 

several who realized the need of a 
high school so we got busy and .built 
what is now the Fayetteville Consoli- 
dated School. To get the money we 
let every one subscribe, then the state 
gave us an equal amount. We still 
were short of money, so voted a 3-mill 
tax on ourselves. The school has four 
years’ high school work. Instead of a 
two-room frame building with two 
teachers, we have a beautiful brick 
building with six class rooms, audi- 
torium, six teachers, over 200 children, 
and two motor trucks to take the chil- 
dren to and fro. 


Then the ladies of the community 





realized that this building must be 
equipped with the necessary things to 
make teachers and pupils comfortable. 
We organized the School Improvement 


Club to meet each month. We have 
had plays, recitals, box suppers, ice 
cream parties, and other things to 
raise money. Among the things we 
have bought are shades and curtains 
for class rooms, beautiful velour cur- 
tains for stage, a piano, mats for stair- 
way, some _ laboratory equipment, 
chemicals to be used in making experi- 
ments, and a teacher’s desk for every 
room. We have good desks for class 
rooms. The auditorium has three or 
four hundred chairs. 

Our principal is full of pep and right 
on the job every minute. In undertak- 
ing a task like this it is well for the 
community spirit to exist; for if every 
one does not codperate, it is a hard 
matter to get anything done. This is 
a small place and what we have done 
others can do. 


MRS. V. O. BRISSELL. 


Trying Foreign Mission Methods on 
the Home Church 


T ALL began with a discussion we 

had in Sunday school, in the adult 
class, bearing upon missionary work 
in foreign countries and the way it us- 
ually has to start with helping and 
teaching the children first. Through 
this, the interest of parents is gradu- 
ally caught and held. 

Then, someone got up in class and 
stated that right in our own com- 
munity, there were whole families who 
never set foot in a church, month in 
and month out, and that we had better 
try some foreign tactics in our own 
home field. 


After that, some friendly visiting 
among the “heathen” in our midst, 
brought to light the fact that they 


were mostly folks who lived some dis- 
tance from church and had no con- 
veyance to get about in. These people 
were cordially invited to attend Sun- 
day school and church, and every Sun- 
day morning ‘automobiles were- sent 
for them. The children came eagerly. 
Once in a while a grown person would 
come. Then it was found out that the 
morning service was not always a con- 
venient time for the busy housewife, 
doing all her own work, to be away 
from home. So now our church holds 
a special evening mission service at an 
hour best suited to those people un- 
able to attend morning worship. 

Our little plan has worked out quite 
nicely. A good many of the hitherto 
non-churth-going people have become 
interested through their children’s at- 
tending Sunday school. Now, each 
Sunday evening, when a couple of cars 
make the rounds, a number of the 
people we*have been trying to reach, 
come out to church services. 

This going around to bring other 
people to church is not such a hard 
job for we have the thing systema- 
tized and those of us who have cars, 
take turn about in regular order to do 
this bit of church work. ‘he 


Afflicted With One Teacher School 


UR community like so many oth- 

ers had been afflicted with a one- 
teacher school until it became un- 
bearable. Now we have a spendiqd4 
four-room building and 116 pupils en- 
rolled. The children are taken to and 
from school in automobile trucks and 
attend in all kinds of weather. We 
have modern equipment, a commun- 
ity center that all have interest and 
*pride in; and the school is headquar- 
ters for the Farmers’ Union and the 
peanut growers’ organization. 


MRS. J. B. P. 


Handy Water 


UR well on the back porch had a 

good pump so my brother made a 
box 1% feet square, about 18 inches 
deep and fixed pipes with stoppers. 
One went to the kitchen, one pipe to 
the bathroom and another to the 
chicken yard and cow lot. He did all 
the work. The cost was very little 
and we or the children can soon pump 
enough water, with feet dry, which is 
a great help. READER. 


Uncle Ab says: “The man who 
thinks he has a mean job has one; 
and the man who is proud of the place 
he fills in the world has a right to be 
proud.” 


Accurate seeding pays 


Seed costs money. 
both by planting with Planet Jr. seeders. 


Labor costs money. Save 
Planet Jrs. 


sow regularly, rapidly and accurately in hills or drills 
at proper depths in even, narrow lines. A Planet Jr. 


leaves no gaps—wastes no seed. 


Every Planet Jr. 


has an adjustable index with the names of the princi- 


pal seeds, enabling the user quickly to change the 
feed to sow the different varieties. 


Planet Jr. sows so evenly and straight, it makes close cul- 
tivation of standing crops quicker and safer. 
All Planet Jr. Farm and Garden Implements are scientif- 


4 : > ically constructed on proved, practical lines. 


Send for the com- 


plete Planet Jr. catalog, showing seeders, wheel hoes, horse hoes 


riding cultivators, etc. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


Dept. 46, 


2f 5th & Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia 
No, 4 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Single Wheel Hoe and Plow. An 


economical, easy-working and serviceable implement for large gardens. 
of the garden work from planting to cultivating right through the season. 


last a lifetime. 


Does most 
Built to 












Are always dependable. 


in any weather. 


Farm.” 


Chicago, IIL 








If a fire breaks out—or when an accident hap- 
pens—or if someone is seriously sick your tele- 
phone brings you the help you need. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephones 


For 25 years they have been 
used in districts wherc frequent attentron could not be 
given them. They carry your voice clearly and distinctly 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Systems will pay for 
themselves in a short: time in the better business they 
bring to their farmer owners, and the pleasure they afford their families. 

Write for free illustrated book No. 70—“A Telephone On The 
It tells how you and your neighbors: can build and 
equip a party line, without outside help. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 







Kansas City, Mo. 











Color Your Butter 





“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 





Before churning, add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream 
and out of your churn comes butter of 
Golden June shade to bring you top 
prices. “Dandelion Butter Color” casts 
nothing because each ounce used adds 
ounce of weight to butter. Large bottles 
cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. Purely vegetable, harmless, meets 
all State and National food laws. Used 
for 50 years by all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color buttermilk. Absolutely 
tasteless. Wells & Richardson Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 










ae secret 
buy them and be worth more, 
Our ith giv ey ay | 


catalog 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; am our 


Process on cow and 
pnw calf and other skins; about 
trophies we sell, taxidermy, etc. 
@ separ- 


wy o rashion hich tofore has been a 
sehion Book, w here: 
ate affair, has been ~~ 


fin 
‘ ie 
catalog, and add lain, 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Co 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester. NY. 


YOU CAN SAVE $50.0 


By recovering = old 









wp and models of cars. 
can 


on. We furnish instructions. ‘os sewed 
Alcon, with rear curtain, A welts and tacks. 
Al remy Give us the name, year and model num- 
of your car and we will send you our catalog 
sates and quote you exact price. 
Liberty Top & Tire bo. Dept. A-6, Cincinnat!, Ohio,’ 











Remember, you must meéntion The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write an adver- 
tiser, or our guarantee does not protect you. 













PROTEC 
YOUR 






"HOME 


ae 
this oe AE 
29Cal regula-y 
tion blue steel 








Ta 


While they last 
one of a safety revolvers in 
home and be tected against burg 
thieves and held —— men. It’s a “terrible fright to 
wake up in the night—hear noises downstairs or 
in the next rogm—and realize your neglect bas 
left you wholly UNPROTECTED. 
Buy one me al + y and be always fully 
Was poust ue steel, gun-meta! finish. 
As DOUBLE’ ‘SAFETY 2 and is practically ‘‘foel- 
accidents. Perfect grip, accurate 


safety lever. we 7 cartridges. all, com . 
lies flat and not bulge out pocket. 
the famous Colt Auto Cartridges. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Order ay. Just send your name and address 
and say which automatic you oe : $9. 715 


No. 421 is 52-calibre, 7-shot. 
ular price $22.50 . Our price 
No. 8536, same style as above, only 
32-calibre, 7 shots. vemppeped mace 4-00 
$25. Our price only 
me 821 see size, 32- extra mas’ $ y, .00 
itary m shot, 
asin "FREE. Regular price $25. 1 
price on 4 


my _ a 25-calfore cetera 9 4- 50 
Our price 


that shoots 10 shots. Bl 
Value $35. 


ish. 

5018, = calibre gew 50 
¢ Shoots 9 —_. nyt - “> Pash. #15: 
Value $40. Our price only......... 


No. cons 30-calibre, aan imported 

Don’t be misled by 2 gun that looks like a ae 

We are selling this wonderful world-famed gun at 

—_ ridiculously low prices because of our ability 
e in quantities. The Luger shoots 9 shots. 

Has sutomatic magazine ejector. et is the latest 

model with safety attachment. Reg- 

ular value up to $90. Our special Y% e 

price while they last, only.....++++ 


ALL BRAND NEW GOODS 


Don’t wait. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed 
after examination *, money back. Order this bar- 
gain today. Write cl ey. ts name, odtees = 
the Number of nal yy ver you wan 
Send no cash. We ship by return oa Pay P 
man on arrival our, os plus postage. Send 
free catalog. 


PARAMOUNT TRADING CO. 


34 West 28th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 





Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department” 


The Progressive Farmer 














Have You Seen Twelve Kinds of 


Birds This Month? 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

There were a numbers of letters about 
birds from our young people last spring 
and summer, but I am wondering if many 
of you are remembering to watch for 
the birds that stay on your home farms 
all winter. 

You know there are a great many more 
birds in the Southern States during the 
winter than there are in the North. Can 
you name as many as 12 kinds of birds 
that you have seen this month? Do you 
know where to look for each kind and 
what they eat during the cold weather? 

The brown thrasher is one bird it will 
probably not be hard for you to find and 
learn something about, if your home 
farm has a bit of woods with a stream 
running through it. They like to stay 
in brushy thickets where the ground is 
covered with leaves, because they get 
the biggest part of their food from the 
ground. They were given the name 
“thrasher” because they rustle the leaves 
so much when looking for beetles, cater- 
pillars, and worms. Brown thrashers 
like insects and worms better than they 
do weed seeds and wild fruit, but in win- 
ter they have to eat a lot of holly berries, 
elderberries, pokeberries, red haws, and 
sumac seed, because in winter insects are 
much harder to find. The thrashers like 
acorns, too. And on days when it is not 
very sunny they will venture out of the 
woods to any nearby grainfield to see if 
they. can pick up waste wheat or oats. 

Brown thrashers are rather small, red- 
dish-brown birds with very long tails 
and black-striped breasts. You can learn 
to tell when you are near them by the 
rustling sound they make among the dry 
leaves, and by a call they have which 
sounds very much like the smacking of 
the lips. 

Another bird that you will find inter- 
esting to watch for in the woods in 
winter is the redbird—or cardinal, as it 
is usually called. There are probably 


brown thrashers than cardinals in 
but it is much easier to see 
the flash of red wings in the sunlight 
than it is to discover the small brown 
birds hiding in dry leaves. Cardinals, 
like thrashers, like tangled thickets in 
rather swampy places, or at least in 
woods with running water. 

I would like for some of you boys 
and girls to see how much you can find 
out about how bob-whites or partridges 
live in winter, and decide whether or not 
you think hunters ought to be allowed 
to kill them. I should like for some of 
you to find out also just how much dif- 
ference there is between sapsuckers and 
redheaded woodpeckers, what each eats, 
and where they like to stay. 

If you are interested in birds and 
haven’t a copy of the free government 
bulletins on this subject, I suggest that 
you write right away to the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for a copy of Farmers’ Bulletins 
513 and 755. UNCLE P. F. 


A Letter on Apples and Orchards 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

INCE I read about “How to Do Whip 

Grafting,” “Cleft Grafting,” and 
“How to Make Grafting Wax,” all so 
clearly illustrated and explained by Uncle 
P. F., I would like to say a little about 
our fine young orchard. 

The trees were so full of fruit in the 
season that we had to prop and brace 
up the limbs. In the fall of last year 
my father and I during a few spare 
days sold $100 worth of apples—fallen 
ones. They were Winesaps. We also 
sold some pears and peaches. Our neigh- 
bors and relatives enjoyed much of our 
fruit. We made a lot of cider and 
vinegar, and my mother canned and pre- 
served some, but after all this we had 
beautiful sound apples to eat until after 
Christmas. 

We enjoyed our fruit all through the 
summer as well as the winter. Although 
I wasn’t large enough to help plant our 
orchard, now I enjoy doing anything for 


more 
your woods, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


it, such as pruning the re killing the 
caterpillars, and most of all do I enjoy 
picking the pretty fruit. Father says I 
can do these better than he can. 


From the Home of a Poet 


.AM 11 years old, and live on a farm 

on the Lumber River near the old 
home of John Charles McNeill. In sum- 
mer we go in bathing at Riverton, where 
the folks gather from 10 miles around 
to go in swimming. We fish in the pools 
that John Charles McNeill wrote about. 

I have a little brother seven years old. 
We help feed the cows and hogs, also 
the mules. We have a pony to drive, and 
I deliver milk every day. I also work in 
the brick mill on Saturday. I was pro- 
moted to the sixth grade last year. 


DANIEL WHITE SMITH. 


Editor’s Note—John Charles McNeill 
wrote some wonderful poems, and we 
have printed several of them in The 
Progressive Farmer during the last year. 
I wonder if you haven’t heard some in- 
teresting stories of things that happened 
to him when he was a boy and the things 
he liked to do? I shoyld be glad to have 
you write and tell us about them, 


“Plant a Tree!” 


OW many of the boys and girls have 

had the inspiration to plant a tree? 

There is a beautiful lawn on the Nash- 
ville and Gallatin Pike known for its 
beautiful trees. The trees are sugar 
#rees and were planted by an old man 


If I ever live on a farm without an 
orchard, my first effort will be to plant 
a good one, as fruit is wholesome, and 
can be eaten by sick or well people. 

IRVING E. NICHOLLS. 


Editor’s Note—Irving knows a lot 
about orchards, and we thoroughly agree 
with him that a good orchard is one of 
the most important and desirable things 
one can have ona farm. We wish every 
farm in the South could have an orchard 
as good as the one described in this 
letter, and we would like for all our 
young people to help as much as Irving 
does. 


A Very, Very Useful Girl 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

ERE comes a 12-year-old girl for a 

chat. 

I live on a farm and can do lots of 
work. I do not belong to a club but 
would like very much to do so. How 
many of you girls can cook and wash 
clothes? Mamma was sick for quite a 
while, and my younger sister and I did 
the cooking and housework and washing 
for a family of eight. 


We also work in the field and help about 30 years ago. He is now dead but 
care for the chickens and turkeys. I can he has two grown sons living about two 
crochet, too, and sew with my fingers, miles from the place, and they pass it 
and am learning to sew on the machine. every time they go to town. What a 


cherished monument these trees are to 
them in memory of their dead father! 
What finer monument could anyone wish 
for than a grove of stately oaks, maples, 
and sugar trees? 

If your father owns a farm, of course 
you want a beautiful home. Nothing 
could be more beautiful than a well- 
shaded lawn for your summer evening 
parties and sociables. If your father is 


I helped gather and prepare the fruit and 
vegetables for canning. We put up only 
about 100 quarts, as the dry weather 
came and hurt our garden. 

We made good corn, but the boll wee- 
vils got our cotton. I have been picking 
cotton for a neighbor who made a little. 
We have several pets, but the best pet 
of all is my little baby sister. 


MILDRED WALTRIP. 


Goldthwaite, Texas. a renter and must live on someone else’s 

ier ., farm, why not plant trees anyway. Some- 
_ Editor’s \ apap Sage ay gil a one will receive pleasure from them and 
join two or more clubs, She is such an thank you deep down in their hearts. 


industrious girl that she will get lots of 
pleasure and benefit from club work. 
Besides the people who organize and 
run the clubs will be very glad indeed to 
have a member who is so capable and 
wide-awake. 


FANNIE MAE KEITH. 


Editor’s Note.—This is a very beauti- 
ful idea, Fannie, and we hope that a 
great many-of our young people will be 
inspired to follow your suggestion. 














East Orange 





HOMELITE 


The Portable Electric Light and Power Plant 
Not the lowest price but the cheapest and best 





The Simms Magneto Company 


Agents Wanted 


Electric Light and Power 


for HOME, CAMP 
WORKSHOP 
CHURCH, BOAT 
HEN HOUSE 


OUTPUT: 2,000 watt hours or more 
for every gallon of fuel consumed. 


WEIGHT: Main plant 100 Ibs. 
Batteries 160 lbs. 


HOMELITE 


PORTABLE: Can be carried from 
place to place; no foundation needed. 
The coil springs take the vibration. 


A LUXURY — but will make you 
money. Make the hens pay for it. 
Write us and we will tell you how. 


CONSTRUCTION. Compact, 
strong, few parts, economical in up- 
keep and consumption of fuel. 














USES. Lighting, cooking, ironing, 
pumping, grinding, milking, churning, 
washing — in fact anything that can 
be done with electricity up to ¥% h.p. 


New Jersey VOLTAGE: 12 or 32. 




















Saturday, December 34, 1921 


Some Mistakes From Our Readers 
—Don’t Make Similar Ones 


E STORED our furniture in one 

room and my husband and I went 
to the Burkburnett oil fields. While 
there the paper roofing blew off the 
room in which our furniture was 
stored and the heavy winter rains 
ruined and rotted all within. 

MRS. H. S. W. 
. 2 

We started raising ducks a few 
years ago and forgot .about the 
water fountain that ducks need so 
much. Consequently our ducks soon 
began to lose their appetites and all 
of them died on account of lack of 
water. m. t. G, 

* * * 

On finishing public school I en- 
tered high school, which I attended 
two weeks, and then on account of 
illness was out of school a month. 
Being disgusted with attending high 
school in town I returned home, took 
examination for teacher’s second 
grade license. I taught two years, 
but again became disheartened on ac- 
count of the low salary, and my ed- 
ucation was so limited I could not ob- 
tain a higher certificate to teach a 
higher grade and receive a better sal- 
ary. If I had finished my education 
I would have been more prosperous. 

A READER. 
* 


I purchased a 150-egg incubator 
and brooder. I did not lose a chick 
from sickness. As I only kept a small 
flock of chickens I sold my incubator 
and brooder and bought a 60-egg incu- 
bator and thought I could use a goods 
box as a brooder. The result was my 
chicks got chilled and I lost a large 
number of them. fe oe 

* *k x 


When I moved last year I did not 
sell my chickens, and as we had a 
long way to go and bad weather set 
in, the chickens got wet and cold. 
Roup set in and I lost a number of my 
chickens and turkeys. he eee 

oo 


Last summer, instead of raising my 
chickens and canning my vegetables, 
I worked in the field. Now I buy them 
or do without. ‘as 

a - 

I allowed a cedar tree to grow in 
my apple orchard and the result is a 
large percentage of my apple trees are 
infected with a red rust from the cedar 
tree. a G 

* ok Ox 

I started into the purebred poultry 
business last fall with six White Rock 
hens and a rooster, keeping 20 scrub 
hens. I nearly run myself to death try- 
ing to get the White Rocks’ eggs and 
then did not get them all. I had too 
many hens for my rooster and none of 
the eggs hatched well. MRS. C.N. R. 

+e 


I ordered some baby chicks, and 
when they arrived they seemed very 
hungry and I fed them too much. I 
overfed them and bowel trouble was 
the result, and I lost quite a lot of 
them. i. wm 

x ok x 

I made a mistake of not keeping a 
milk cow for several years because we 
had no pasture. No farm home is 
complete without milk and butter, and 
to have it, a pasture is essential. 

ae a 


* * x 


I sold my household furniture last 
fall, thinking we were going to move 
away, but later changed our minds. 
Lots of articles I had learned to love, 
because my husband had taken great 
pains to make them. Store furniture 
is too high, so I am getting along with 
a little or nothing until furniture comes 
down or cotton goes up, as we have 13 
bales out of 15. No one knows how 
much they will miss their own furni- 
ture until it is gone. 

. * & 


We bought three turkeys and 50 
hens this year (but it should have been 
more), and are selling eggs, which is a 
great help, I regret so much that we 
didn’t have them last year when dry 
goods, groceries, and so forth were so 
high and cotton so cheap. I also regret 
not raising any feed nor having a gar- 
den. We depended wholly on cotton, 
but we intend to do better next year. 


O. H. 








Little tots will get out in the drafts 


But the Perfection will provide instant heat—economically 


And the Perfection is unusually stantly, just where you want it, 
economical now for Aladdin Se; when you need it. No fuel waste, 
curity Oil costs only about half of easy to carry about. It is ornamen- 
its former price. tal and durable. It burns for 10 
Over o million teniiies ere eosne hours on a single gallon of kerosene. 
mizing on coal by heating their Then, too, the Perfection has a 
homes selectively. They keep the score of practical uses in every 
whole house warm with the regu- home, such as drying clothes on 
lar coal heater and use a Perfec- rainy days, heating small amounts 
tion, “the portable radiator,” to of water, warming baby’s milk. 

make drafty halls, bay windows and Hardware, housefurnishing and department 


living rooms comfortable and safe. _ stores sell the Perfection. Let your dealer 
explain its sturdy construction and smoke- 


The Perfection supplies heat in- less wick adjustment. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 


Baltimore Division 
Ask your dealer 
about the Perfection 
Oil Heater Contest— 
$5,000.00 in prizes. 
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How to Succeed 


in BUSINESS is fully described in our new catalog. Splen- 
did opportunities in the business world for efficiently trained 
bookkeépers, stenographers, typists, secretaries and bankers. 
Our graduates always in demand at large salaries. Free 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; low tuition rates and living ex- 
penses; thorough courses by high-grade teachers. Enroll 
any time ; ; rapid advancement assured, Home Study courses 
also given. Write for catalog now. 


— ee PAID. — 





WRITE TODAY One big, oleshing cut cut brings the 


ice of Gen rwear 
FOR CUT PRICES Be Sfng down to the Rao price 
——————_ ag before the war. Now Is THR 
TIME TO PUT THAT NEW TOP ON YOUR HOUSE, BARNS AND 
Oraee BUILDINGS--NOW WHILE PRICES ARB DOWN TO 


ROCK BOTTOM, ° ( Fee 
SAVED $20.0 eid So-day ofr and (Pp Sit Vest di FOC 
GOT BETTER Ri ROOFING zie - a rca 


sroest = Sactory 
‘OU WILL 
DELIGHTED wa" THE LOW PR — AND me UALITY oF 
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ita pleased, and satinied.T sated 600°00 by’ order I RALEIGH, N. c. E. L. LAYFIELD, President CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 
ng from you. 





OOFING HAS 


cE) 
TWO CRIMPS ON EACH EDGE..- 


TWO CRIMPS /OUR DOUBLE CRIMP GALVA- 
ON EACH EDGE |} NWO CRIMES ON 
WHICH PArees WATERTIGAT LOC 





K. 
Quick and easy to nail on. Patent Nails, Hammer and 
ears furnished with every order. 





ROOFING FOR | We also. manufacture GALV 
NIZED STEEL SHINGLES, 
EVERY USE— GALVANIZED ROOFING and 

ING of all kinds, and RED 

and GREEN Werk HALT SHINGLES AND ASPHALT 
ROOFING IN ROLLS--whieh we sell direct to or at 
factory seek, Our NEW. BUILDING BOOK tells all 
about roofing and siding and may have just the 4. 
Honeys are looking for. WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


We h tt about enough roofing 

YOU SAVE to fill or: nee for the next 80 days-- 
THE PROFIT then we may have to raise our prices. 
IND TE-DAY POR BIG FREE 


SAMPLES--ROOFING BOOK CUT PRICES. 

Get Guaranteed Roofing direct Psa the factor: Ss 

keep in your own pocket the profit others woul 
Address 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING comranY, 
Dept. P. Savannah, Ca. 
GALVANIZED STEEL Bi 

Sah mp SHINGLE Seno FOR) 
CAN'T By FREE | 

L ACATCH Bel/#0)] Ye 

ih FIRE Gieey | 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 


Ask the Man Who 
Has USED 


dé PULVERIZED 









SHINGLES 


The right answer 
to your roofing 
question. 








Trade Mark Registered 


The Standard Agricultural 
Limestone of the South 







Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Atlanta Jacksonville 
Birmingham New Orleans 


All Building Materials 





AMERICAN 
LIMESTONE CO., 





REDUCED PRICES 
DIRECT TOPLANTEPS 
Lots b: by Express, Freight or Parcel Post. 
Pear, Plum, ‘Bhorry, Berries Grapes, Nats. Shade and 
ines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 


















: Knoxville, Tenn. 





TENN. Talay CO., Box 22 CLEVELAND, TENN. 
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E publish our farm 


gain Offers. 
our books free. 


Massey’s Garden 
Book 


By Prof. W. F. Massey 


years of his life and he knows 
what’s what in gardendom. He has 
put the 


in this Garden Book for the South- 
ern States. - 


New Year Bargain No.1 


‘1 year The Progressive 
a RT eee BOTH 
1 copy Massey's Garden $1.00 
MBG cccccs b alsamae ened 


How to Succeed 
With Hogs 


This book is published by the Ed- 
itors of The Progressive Farmer, 
and is designed to help the man 
raising a few hogs equally as much 
as the man with a large herd. An 
effort has been made to make it so 
plain that anyone can understand it. 

We heartily recommend this book 
to anyone interested in hogs. 

Seventeen chapters with 25 illus- 
trations. Paper bound. 


New Year Bargain No.2 


BOTH 
$1.00 


1 year The Progressive 
ER ae. 
1 copy How to Succeed 
WR Megs. ....ccccscc 


Farmer’s Account 


Book 


Now and right now is the time to 
start keeping an exact record of 
your 1922 farm operations. Our 
Account Book makes it easy to do, 
and this record will be very valu- 
able to you in many ways. 


New Year Bargain No.5 


1 year The Progressive BOTH 


EE er ee 
1 copy Farmers’ Account { ) ) 
OOK ceces pvarenebeness $1 , 


Professor Massey has been doing 
gardening for nearly all the eighty 


experience gained in all 
these years of practical experience 


NEW YEAR BARGAINS 


books for the benefit of 


our subscribers and want all to have the books 
they need—so are making these New Year: Bar- 
Don’t miss this chance to get one of 


How to Succeed With 
the Farm Orchard 


By L. A. Niven 

This is an A B C book for the 
person owning a home orchard. It 
is not full of technical terms, nor 
are the subjects treated so exten- 
sively as to force one to wade 
through a great amount of mate- 
rial to find out just how to handle 
the home orchard on a practical 
basis. : 

There are 19 chapters between its 
paper covers—every one of value 
to a person having a home orchard. 


New Year Bargain No.3 
1 year The Progressive BOTH 


Farmer ....... 
1 copy How to Succeed $1.00 

With the Home Orchard 

How Farmers Co- 
By Clarence Poe 

More than ever before the South- 
ern farmer is interested in coOpera- 
tive movements. 

“How Farmers Codperate and 
Double Profits,” by our Editor-in- 
Chief, Dr. Clarence Poe, is a book 
you will enjoy «and profit by read- 
ing at this: time. This is a large 
book, 256 pages, bound in cloth. 

When this book was first published, we 
charged $1.50 for it alone. As we are anx- 
ious to have every one read it at this 
time, we are making a special price of 
“How Farmers Cooperate and Double 


Profits” and a year’s subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer, both for $1.25. 


New Year Bargain No.4 


1 year The Progressive 


Farmer seamen ees tis) BOTH 
1 copy How Farmers Co- 

Gperate and ae $1 29 

WEED S:cesunosvanesees 





TF. Binders 


It pays to bind your copies of The 
Progressive Farmer. When bound, your 
Progressive Farmer is an ever- ready ref- 
erence library on farm problems. 


New Year Bargain No.6 
EN i erent: 1 25 





New Year Bargain No.7 


1 The Pr i 
Farmer, Regular $1.00| BOTH 
$1.00 


1 year Today’s House- 
wife, Regular.... $1.00 
New Year Bargain No.8 
2 years The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. $150/ ALL 





1 — Pictorial Review FOR 
egular .... .... $2.50 lan 
4 Progressive Farmer $2.50 
A 


USE THIS 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








—— —— ee eee 


1 year The ened BOTH 





Special New Year Clubbing Bargains 


New Year Bargain No.9 


BOTHI 
1 year eee § Commer: 


cial Appeal. . $1. 00 
New Year ae No. 10 


1 year The Progressive 

Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 BOTH 
1 year Tri-Weekly Con-($] .25 
stitution, Regular $1.00 


COUPON 


1 year The a 
on Ce 


Please send me New Year’s Bargain Offer No...........- for which 
find enclosed $.............. herewith. 
ST ee ondiewes ested Wa sceseavdh ek Se Bem... s00% 








By G. H. 
i ent season the cars used for 


fertilizers are scarce and farmers 
are unable to secure their fertili- 
zers at the proper time. Many farm- 
ers are often delayed in planting their 
crops, and some 
fail to get the de- 
sired fertilizers at 
all. Every farmer 
ought to make 
definite arrange- 
ments for the nec- 
essary fertilizers at 
an early date, 
* * * 





Several days in 
January can be 
spent to good advantage raking and 
hauling leaves and straw to furnish 
bedding for livestock. Leaves and 
straw absorb the liquid manure, and 
when hauled to the field, furnish valu- 
able humus and plant food. 

ee @ 


It is very important that sagging 
gates, tumbled-down fences, gone-to- 
rack outhouses and tenant houses be 
put in first-class condition, also all 
brier and brush patches which give 
the farm a ragged and forlorn appear- 
ance be cleaned up. Such work makes 
a big improvement in the looks of the 
property, and increases the crops 
grown on the farm. 

* * * 


When purchasing seed and fertili- 
zers, let us bear in mind that even with 
a cotton acreage in 1922 no larger than 
in 1921, a very large crop of cotton 
may be grown with favorable weather 
conditions. The present prices, while 
far below the cost of production, may 
cause many farmers to increase the 
acreage devoted to cotton, and let us 
not forget that even a 12,000,000-bale 
crop under present world-wide condi- 
tions, means low prices. 

* * * 


We have no business to buy food or 
feed on ‘credit year after year. We 
ought to grow our own supplies, keep 
out of debt and get all that we are 
obliged to buy at the lowest prices for 
cash. Such a course means common- 
sense farming. Now is the time to 
have a conferences of every member 
of the family and decide to quit the 
one-crop system and resort to diversi- 
fied farming and stock-raising. 

* * * 


There is too much risk in cultivating 
the poorest acres thereby increasing 
the fertilizer and labor bills. It would 
pay much better to devote the poorest 
acres to pastures. This step will pre- 
vent the losing of money on the poor- 
est acres this year, and will lay the 
foundation for the growing of more 
and better livestock. 


* ok Ok 
Gradually the most progressive 
farmers are using strict business 


methods on their farms. Of course, the 
majority of farmers claim that they 
have no time for bookkeepirg, inven- 
tories, planning on paper, and so on, 
but there is absolutely no excuse for 
any farmer failing to make out a com- 
plete inventory of his farm and what 
he has on it at the beginning of each 
year or any valid reason for not set- 
ting down all the money he receives 
and all he spends and for what. A ten- 
cent note-book and a lead pencil will 
enable him to keep daily records for 


future use. 
* * * 


Keep a small note-kook and short 


pencil in your pocket at all times and 


make note of things to be done at cer- 
tain times, especially on rainy days. 
This note-book may also be used for 
noting the expenditure or the receipt 
of money. Daily attention to making 
notes soon becomes a fixed habit. 


No commercial or industrial enter- 
prise could succeed by working hap- 
hazardly. These organizations plan 
their work in detail. They first of 
all, plan to keep every employee busy 
every day in the year. 

* * 


Poorly drained soil cannot 

















be pre- 
pared early in the spring, a it is al- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Farm Work for January 


ALFORD 


most impossible to properly prepare it 
at any time for the reason that large 
quantities of water evaporating from 
the surface of the soil makes it compast 
and solid. The evaporation of the 
water the early part of the growing 
season keeps the soil cold, regardless 
of the temperature of the air, thereby 
retarding the growth of plants. 
<< 8 
Drainage is needed on fields where 
water stands for some time after a 
rain, where water oozes to the surface 
making seepy spots, and on land where 
water stands in a posthole during the 
growing season. On land that is well 
drained, the crops are better able to 
endure a long drouth than on un- 
drained land. This is because the wa- 
ter in undrained land shuts out the air 
and the roots go only as deep into 
the soil as the air penetrates freely. On 
undrained land the roots of growing 
plants spread out near the surface, and 
when the soil dries out during the hot 
summer the crop “fires” or burns up 
before maturing. 
* * * 


There are two classes of drains—the 
open ditch and the covered or under- 
drains. The usual drain is the open 
ditch: Broad, shallow ditches made 
with a plow and dump road-scrape are 
by far preferable to ditches made with 
a spade. 


* *k x 
Keep fire out of fields. Do not burn 
the grass, weeds, straw or stalks on 


cultivated lands. Such vegetable mat- 
ter should be cut into short pieces with 
the stalk cutters and disk harrows and 
plowed under to add humus and plant 
food to the soil. 
ow 

There is nothing that adds more to 
the beauty of a farm home than lawns, 
flowers, shrubs; and shade trees. Grass 
seed, Bermuda sod, shrubs, and shade 
trees cost very little money. In fact, 
native grasses, shrubs and trees add 
beauty and comfort to the home. A 
little time devoted to sodding the lawn 
and to putting out flowers,shrubs, and 
trees will bring about the desired re- 
sults. There is absolutely no excuse for 
not surrounding the home with lawns, 
flowers, shrubs, and shade trees. 


Care of Baby Chicks 


WE WERE unusually successful 
with our young chickens last 
spring, and want to pass our way on 
to some reader. We hatched the 
chicks out by April 1. For 48 hours 
they were not fed or watered. The 
first feeding was rolled oats. The 
first drink was fresh buttermilk three 
times a day. We fed them often, and 
after 3 or 4 days had fresh water al- 
ways where they could get to it. They 
had plenty of grass and grit always 
before them. 

We feed them later on, wheat, corn, 
and meat scraps, ane the meat 
scraps with corn mea 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Know This Word 


] Scune, a plant remarkable for its 
ability to take nitrogen from the 
air, through the aid of certain bacteria 
that live on its roots. Peas, beans, 
clovers, alfalfa, and others of our 
most important forage crops belong 
to this great group of plants. In your 
mind associate the word “legume” 
with the idea of “gathering nitrogen 
from the air.” So far as is known no 
plants other than legumes have this 
ability. It is interesting to know that 
some plants classified as legumes do 
not have the ability to gather nitro- 
gen from the air. However, none of 
these seem to be of agricultural im- 
portance now. 


ET $10 More Per Bale.—Texas farm- 
ers who pooled their cotton with 
the Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Asso- 
ciation will realize an average of more 
than $10 per bale, more than the farm- 
ers who did not join the pool, accord- 
ing to statistics recently prepared. 


ring pasture is juicy, but unless sup- 
pay some grains and hay is not 
~ A yt the milk flow where it 
t to be 





























Saturday, December 31, 1921 


| The Way to Beat the 
Boll Weevil 


The best way to beat the boll weevil 
is to clean up all weeds and trash 
about the place in winter and burn 
them. He can’t stand exposure to 
cold and wet, so destroy his winter 
home if you can. 


The best of all is applying early 150 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre 
and it will make your cotton early 
enough to beat out the boll weevil. 

Be sure to use nitrate of soda, as it 
does not cause the soil to sour or be- 
come acid, which is very important. 
It promptly hastens growth and great- 
ly increases the yield. Substitutes 
are dangerous. 


Consult your county agent and pur- 
chase of your local dealer. If he can- 
not supply you, write William S. 
Myers, Director, 25 Madison Avenue, 
New York, who has devoted 20 years 
to experimenting with fertilizers in 
connection with the State Agricul- 
tural Colleges. -Early use is the thing 
that is most important. 


WM. S. MYERS - 


25 Madison Ave., New York 7 
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Our Trees 


are grown in the very heart of 
Kenttcky’s Famous Blue Grass 
Region, where fertile soil and cli- 
matic conditions insure vigor, vi- 
tality and hardiness. Combined 
with eighty years of nursery prac- 
tice, we offer real values in all 
kinds of trees and plants. 


Our Combined Catalog, Price List 
and Guide Is Free to Every 
Person Interested in Good 
Nursery Stock. 


H. F. Hillenmeyer 
& Sons 


(A household word in Kentucky) 
Hi) BLUE GRASS NURSERIES, 



































Tress KENTUCKY. 
AUCTIONEERS “i'2233° 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE agg 
COL. W. B. CARPENTER, Kansas City, 
President of the Largest Auction School in World. 
COL. H. NELSON RIDER 
will personally conduct “‘A Special” 4 weeks’ term in 
RUCTIONEFRING, VOICE and ORATORY. 
All branches taught, including Pedigreed Livestock, 
Land and Tobacco Selling. 


Are You Satisfied 7,3", 22 witnet 


FREE CATALOG. 
TERM BEGINS FEBRUARY 6TH, JACKSONVILLE. 


Missouri Auction 


KANSAS CITY, MO. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Getinto theA tt & 


4 4 











Bios rat rs 
arn § ‘° an expert in 6to Sto Seek 











OK sob? Ws Dee 
thing. Write f . 


BARTLETT’ 


WICHITA AUTO @ 
Gaon SCHOOL 
KANSAS 








WORLD'S BEST POULTRY JOURNAL 
Be the Judge! 
A months” Trial ‘Subscription2OC 
Send U. S. Stamps. 
Tells how to keep poultry with 
greatest profit; 100 to 168 pages 
monthly; 27th year. Best arti- 
cles; expert advice; profusely il- 
lustrated; 1 yr., $1; 3 yrs., $2. 
Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co. 





















Dept. itd, Quincy, WW. 
er Beds Is Fi FREE 
Book on FRE: 


Wi 
Fortier 3 Bede tor SBR eT rem alse pains special ke ow Ca mt 
feather bode delivered t “4 okie 1. Before r— x get 
J. UC . 
this free book cnn sample of feathers. Write us Now. @ 
AMERICAN FEATHER @& PILLOW CO. 
Desk 60 Nashville, Tenn. 





$1,000 PRIZE CONTEST—To introduce a New To- 
mato worth millions, $1,000 will be paid for best lists 
of words formed from the letters comprising its name. 
Send 10 cents for trial package, catalog, and full 
particulars. 

1. F. TILLINGHAST, R-20, Santa Rosa, California. 





If you have a surplus of any kind 
of farm products, why let it go to 
waste? Put a small ad in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and dispose of it 
at a profit. 





The Near East Is Looking to 
America 
UT of her storehouses, America 
must feed, the starving and help- 
less. 

In our land of plenty where rain and 
sunshine and fertile soil give us abund- 
ant harvests, we cannot easily conceive 
of conditions being otherwise than 
those we are accustomed to—whole- 
some food to eat and sufficient cloth- 
ing to keep us warm, 

Across the seas there is a different 
situation. Famine and Death are stalk- 
ing in the land and destroying the rem- 
nants of the oldest Christian nations on 
earth. Thousands are dying daily. 
Women and children become so weak 
from hunger and disease that they 
crumple in the streets, never to rise 
again. Dead bodies have ceased to 
arouse comment—the only attention 
paid them by the people is to walk 
around them. The corpses are picked 
up by the “Dead Wagons” and carried 
out of the cities and buried in trenches 
without coffins or funeral services. 


A Statement From One Who Knows 


R. CLARENCE D. ROYSE, a mem- 

ber of the commission that has just 
returned from a tour of investigation 
of conditions in the Near East, says: 


“T sometimes hear remarks about 
charity beginning at home and 
about the poor in our land. I have 
seen some of this in the most 
crowded situations in our largest 
cities, but I want to record it as 
my judgment that the worst slums 
in our country are like ‘million- 
aire’s row’ compared to what I 
have seen in Armenia. The rever- 
ence in which America and the 
American flag is held is pathetic 
in the extreme.” 


We wonder how it is possible for a 
country to get in such conditions. It 
is easy to understand when because 
of the most horrible and brutal war- 
fare, the pe@ple have been unable to 
make any crops scarcely in seven 
years. Their oppressors have killed 
the able-bodied men or driven them 
from the country. The women and 
children are brutally treated. Cholera 
is on every hand, and those remaining 
have become so weak that they are 
unable to work even if they had the 
seed to plant and implements to work 
the crops. 


America Will Help 


URELY, the people of America will 
hear the plea of a famine and dis- 
ease-stricken people. 

Five million bushels of grain are be- 
ing sent to the relief of the needy by 
the farmers of America, the towns and 
cities are sending $15,000,000 in cash, 
and cast-off clothing is being turned 
over to the proper organizations. 


City people are being asked to give 
of their money, farmers are being ask- 
ed to give grain, and the railroads have 
agreed to give free transportation of 
the grain to seaports. The sufferers 
actually get the grain or its products. 
For only $5 a month, a life is saved. 
If you want to give money make 
checks payable to Near East Relief. 
If you want to give grain write to Reg- 
ional Headquarters, 120 Volunteer 
Building, Chattanooga, Tenn., for in- 
structions. Everybody is helping. Ask 
for information and literature. 


Gardening on a Bermuda Sod 


| WISH to make a garden on a piece of 
land that has not been in cultivation 
for several years. It is packed down 
hard and covered with a heavy sod of 
wire grass. I want to get rid of this 
grass. —J. A. P. 


You have a difficult, but not an im- 
possible problem. Plow shallow with 
turn plow that will turn upside down 
the plow slice. Harrow several times 
and rake out and remove the grass 
roots. Plow again, harrow, and rake 
out roots again. Then plow the third 
time and deeper, manure, fertilize, make 
a good seed bed and plant. All through 
the year give your garden intensive cul- 
tivation, letting nothing grow except 
your vegetables. As soon as one kind 
comes off, plant another in its place and 
have all of your garden land working 
for you all the time.. Frequent cultiva- 
tion will pay for itself, and, if properly 
given, will ‘destroy the Bermuda grass. 
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Breeders’ Cards 
Seay (7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) Fg 
ae, (J Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 





Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, =. ¢. 





LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Purebred Berkshires. G. C. Stuart, Eastover, 8S. C. 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 














GAMES 


I Have for Sale—A nice lot of Game chickens. 
R. A. Moss, Nutbush, Va 

Heavy Weight Game Cocks—$7.50 each; 
each. R. H. Crawford, Tiger, Ga. 


Cornish Indian Games—Cockerels, $3 each; hens, $2 
each. F. M. Crayton, Biltmore, N. C. 








stags, $3.50 








E. W. Burke, Macon, Ga.—Registered Berkshire 
pigs and hogs. 


_Berkshires—Big Type. James W. Graves, American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va 


For Sale—Two Extra Fine Bred Gilts, Several Sep- 
tember Pigs—Out of Dilworth’s Emily 5th. Gilts sired 
by Epochal’s Superior 5th. Dilworth’s 
farrowed 35 pigs in first three litters. For 
lific Berkshires, write Sunnibreez Farm, R. L. Ranson, 
Huntersville, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
See Chestnut Hill Farm’s Ad on Page 18. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs—9 weeks, $10; ‘registered. Indian 
Creek ee Farm, Crouse, N. 

Boars, Gilts, Pigs—of ‘size and 1 quality: priced 
right. Fd, Duroc Farm, Manning, 8. 

Duroc-Jerseys—Boars, Sows, Gilts, Pigs— Registered 
in buyer’s name. Paul T. Menzel, South Mills, 8. C. 

Registered Duroc Boar—Orion breeding, P te ae 
old, first-class individual, price $50. T. Sandy, 
Burkeville, Va. 

Registered Duroc-Jerseys—Service boars, bred gilts, 
pigs; best breeding. Prices in reach of everyone, 
- P. Alexander, Fairfield, Va. 

Two Registered Duroc-Jersey Gilts—8 months, weight 
over 300 Ibs., fine individual, best breeding, $40 each. 
Clarence Bunch, Cypress Chavel, Va. 

Durots—Gilts, Service Boars, Pigs—At prices you 
can pay; pedigreed. Crated free, guaranteeing sat.s- 
faction. Porter Claxton, Bell Buckle, Tenn 

HAMPSHIRES 

40 Purebred Hampshire Pigs—7 weeks old, $16 pair. 
W. Hundley, Boydton, Va. 

Registered Hampshire Sows—Bred for March far- 
row.- Best reading, immuned, Cheap. Selwyn Farm, 
Charlotte, N. C 

a as Pigs—All well belted, $7 
each. Hest blood lines. _P. E. Brown, Blythewood, 
South Carolina. 

Hampshires for Sale—Either sex, any age, high- 
class animals. Join the Tar Heel Hampshire Breeders’ 
Association. H. M. Philivs, Sec’y., Battleboro, N. C. 


OL C's 
























































Pit Games for Sale—Warhorse, Whitehackles, Means 
Cubans. Write your wants. 8. T. Fields, Kittre)l, 
North Carolina, 


ep it Games’ ’—Prettiest, | healthiest, best all-pur- 
Pose fowl. Ss, Greys and mingled shades. First 
prize Hurst Poultry Show. Cocks, $10; staga, ff 50; 
hens, $5; pullets, $3.50; cash with order. T. 
Covington, Raeford, N. C. 


LEGHORNS 


8. C. White Leghorns—C aie select breeding males. 
Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 


Excellent Layers—S. C. Brown a adel 530 each. 
Write Geo. Pearce, South Mills, N. 


Choice Brown Leghorns—Cocks, u: 10 bens, cock, 
$20> Judson Williamson, Bedford, Va. 


303-Egg Barron Strain, 7-Months White Leghorn 
Cc. 




















Cockerels—$8. Mrs. Mary Tyler, Whitakers, N. 
20 White horn Pullets—Now laying; and 2 cock- 
oan; Senne strain; $35. Mrs. H. J. Hooks, “Clark- 
m, N. 





on Rarron White Leghorns—Cockerels, beauties, 
$2 to $3; very select, $5. Mrs. Waddell, Manchester, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—Prize-winning 8S. C. Brown Leghorns— 
Fine layers, Miss Vinnie Lee McCombs, Conover, 
North Carolina. 


Luttrell’s Layers—S. C. Dark Trown Leghorn oe 
erels—$2 and $3.50 each. Particulars free. H. M. 
Luttrell, Paducah, Ky., Route 7. 


Fer Sale—S. C. April and June Purebred Brown 
Leghorn Cockerels—$2 and $1.50 each. Write to 
Greenhall Poultry Farm, Hertford, N. C. 


For Sale—Baby Chicks—Purebred 8. C. White Leg- 
horns, January delivery, $20 per 100; 100 per cent 
live arrival guaranteed. J. W. Dowdy, Kingsboro, 
North Carolina. 


Ferris and Owen Strain White Leghorns—Pullets, 
$1.75; best cockerels, $2; one 2-year-old cock, hatched 
from Owen Farm eggs, and 8 yearling gy (lay- 
ing), $20. Hollow Oak Farm, Mocksville, N. 


White Leghorns—Won every first prize at recent 
North Carolina Poultry Show, Elizabeth City; grand 
sweepstakes prize for best pen in_ show. Fine grown 
cockerels for sale, $3 to $10. Heavy taying strain. 
= & Liles, 1 Rockingham, N. C. 


























Extra Choice poe 0. I. C._ Pigs—$10 each. 
Fine bred sows cheap. . H. Bass, Lumberton, Miss. 


Foc iNs taaiae 


Best Blooded, Big Type Poland- Chinas—At ¢ give- 
away prices. White Oak Farm, J Java, Va. 


Big Type Poland- Chinas—12 wee weeks, $s, $12. 50; 4 months, 
$15; bred gilts, $30; 400-Ib. sow, $60. R. 8S. Somer- 
ville, Mitchells, Va. 


100 Head—Big Tyve, Western Breeding — Service 
boars, bred gilts, pigs. Result of 28 years’ upbuilding. 
W. G. Houston, Fairfield, Va. 


~Timm’s Model is Big Timm and Big Bob Breeding— 
He won ‘<4 firsts Missouri State Fair, and will weigh 
1,150 Ibs. s ering excellent pigs by him, 
$20 each, 3 months old. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
¥. O. Hunter, Winston-Salem, N. C., Route 7. 


GUERNSEYS 
Registered “oo 5 cows, 2 bred heifers, 6 
calves. R. B. Wildman, Leesburg, Va. XV 
HOLSTEINS 
Registered ——— Bull—3 months old, from A 


. ae 

0. dam. Herd der Federal test. 0. Moyer, Mat- 
toax, Va. 

Registered Holstein Calves—Finely Oe bull_ calves 

for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by U. 8S. Govern- 

ment. Write J. P. Taylor, Orange, Wa. 


























ORPINGTONS 
C. Buff Orpington Cockerels—Cook strain, Write 
Cc. SS Dal Landis, N. C. 
Purebred Crystal White Orpington Cockerels—Each, 
$3. Maxcy I Davis, Fees Cc. 
Buff Orpingtons—The t yet. Write for prices and 
show record. Bloom Kendall Shelby, N. C. 


Beautiful Buff a ock and ecockerels for 

















sale at once, $5 each. rs. Marion Marshall, Linden, 
Virginia. 

For | yg ee White Orpi Males, $5 

$10; females, os My and $6 each. Write Elmer 


and 
Oettinger, Wien 


Selling Off Five ro 8. C._ Buff Orpingtons—For 
breeders or show; and 8 fine Bourbon Red Ee ty by 
January. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
arred Rocks (Thompson Strain)—Hens, cocks and 
m C. M. Bass, Rice, Va. 


Barred Rocks—Cockerels, $2.50 each: her $2. 
Thompson strain. Erbie Reed, Chesterfield. Tenn. 

Thompsen Strain Ringlet Rocks—Cockerels, $5 to 
$10; Parks strain cockerels, beauties, $3 to $5. M. C. 
Hannah, Linwood, N 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


























For Sale—One | Fine, 83-year-old Registered Holstein 
Bull—There is no finer bull in Virginia than this one; 
weight between 1,200 and 1,400. Will sell right to 
quick buyer. A. A. Slagle, N. Emporia, Va. 


JERSEYS 


Registered ae all a Bull ‘on Bred Heif- 
ers—Best ; good 7 W. G. Houston, 
Fairfield, Va. 


Registered Jerseys—Bulls, bull calves, out of RB. of 
M. dams; farmers’ prices. Erlanger Mills Dairy, 
Erlanger, N. C. 

Registered Jersey Bulls—2 months to 3 years old; 
royal breeding, from rich butter-producing dams; ac- 
credited herd. Sacrifice price Evergreen Farms, 
Rice, Va. 

For Sale—Limited Number Registered Jersey Bull 
Calves, Heifers~and Young Cows—Line-bred Nobles 
from United States Accredited berd. Write us your 
wants. Reyonida, Inc., Reynolda, N. C. 

For Sale—Registered Jersey Cows, Springers, Heif- 
ers and Bulls—Acclimated to the South. Southern 
farming methods must change before it’s too late. Get 
your foundation Jerseys right and begin now. Caro- 
lina Stock Farm, Monroe, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


One Bull—4% years old, purebred, weight 1,300 
Ibs., price $85, f.o.b. W. B. Hargett & Son, Comfort, 
North Carolina. 





























m S.C. Red Pullets—At $2 each, “Roy Holmes, 
Youngsrite, N. C ae 
Rose Comb Red ~~ Cockerels—Purebred, $3 each. 
R. L. Cooley, Pipers Gap, § 
Purebred S. €. Reds—Roosters, $3 each; pullets, #2. 
Miss Annie Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. 
Red Cocks and eo: to $25. 
guaranteed. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury 


S. C. Dark Red Cockerels . ? Palle dans on ap- 
H. 





Satisfaction 








proval. Eggs for hatching. Steele, Manassas, 
Virginia. 

S. C. Beds—25 pullets, 3 male birds, Scranton 
strain. ae i according to quality. J. L. Borders, 


She iby, N. » Route A. 


Se = boned, long back, red to skin. 
Early cockerels, pullets and hens, from prize-winning 
stock. Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N. C. 

Choice 8. C, Rhode ag Red Cockerels— 
purebred and true to color, $2, $3, $5 each. 
tion guaranteed. Gertrude Blagg. Monterey, > 

8. (. Rhode Island Reds—Males and | females, f free 
of smut, red to skin; ege-producing, prize-winning 

















families. Attractive prices. Evergreen Farms, Rice, 
Virginia. 

March Hatched 8S. €. Red Cockerels—$3 and $4 
each. Direct Owen strain; excellent layers and show 


birds; dark rich red to the skin, big boned, and heal- 
thy. Hollow Oak Farm, Mocksville, N. C. 





For Sale—28 Head of Bred Berkshire Sows—200, 
250, 325 Ibs. each, (purebred, no papers), at $25 and 
$35 each; 60 head of purebred Duroc shoats, about 
85-95 Ibs. each (with papers), no relation, at $25 per 
pair (world’s breecing). Also 80 ‘head heavy 
milking, young Holstein cows, at $100 to $125 each. 
Tuberculin tested; perfect in every way. Guaranteed. 
Ben Lomond Farms, Manassas, Va. 


PET STOCK 


* DOGS 

For Sale—A Pair of Well-trained Bird Dogs—One 
Pointer and one Setter; age 2 and 2% years old. Write 
E. L. Rogers, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Hound Pups—Beautifully marked, from good rabbit 
and opossum stock; $5 each, 8 weeks ok a.’ ae 
Phillips, Mebane, N. c., este 6 

Fine Young Bull Dog (Male)—Guard your home, 

















tree squirrels, $20 pair. Young rabbit dogs, males, 
$15. ar hen guaranteed. Joseph T. Elliott, 
Winfall, N. 





For Sale = Well-trained Bird Dog—Pointer, 2% 
years old, a beauty and a good retriever, price $60. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write E. L. Rogers, Eliza- 
beth City, N. C. 

For Sale—At stud, Greene’s Mike No. 52829 F. D! 
8. B.—The best bred E Setter in public stud; 
a real bird dog; fee $20. Ship bitches to Grady 
Greene, Stanfield, N. C. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


RABBITS 


Ambrose Scarboro, Royston, Ga.—Beigian Hares, 
$1.50 each. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BANTAMS 


Black Cochin Bavtame—$2 sages $3 pair. Avery 
Auten,. Route 6, Charlotte, .N. : 




















WYANDOTTES 

Improved Silver Wyandottes—$13 pen. R. L. Bur- 
gess, Capron, 

White Wrendame Cocks—$2.50 to $5. H. E. Ben- 
nett, Gilkey, N. 

Blue Ribbon White Wyandottes—Uens, otenn, 
pullets. Dates Wyandotte Farm, McComb, Mis: 

Columbian Wyandottes—Bred to lay. Stock and 
eggs. Write Arthur M. Gallimore, Denton, N. C. 


White Wyandottes—Hens, cocks, coc kere ls, reason- 
able price. Whitedotte Poultry Yards, Shelby, LN. | c, 




















“White Wyandottes _ Direct descendents world’s 
champion layers. Storr’s big March cockerels, $5 up. 
A. W. Amphlett, Haymarket, Va. 


For Sale — Several Choice Columbian Wyandotte 
Cockerels—Write for price and came 0. L. 
Turner, Box 55, Statesville, N. ~ 


White Wyandotte Cockerels— 6 and $16 each. Good 
combs, yellow beak and shank. My birds have won 
in 5 states. One customer offered $100 for pen headed 

by one of my birds. At show recent 
stakes on pen, cockerel and pullet. 
this ad, as they are limited. H. RB. 
North Carolina. 








PEA FOWLS 
Wanted—Peafowls. Zora Wagstaff, Skipwith, Va. 
5 TURKEYS 

Narragansett Turkeys—Toms, $8 each. Daniel LL. 
Smith, Warsaw, N. C. 


~ Purebred Bourbo ns—From unrelated stock. Tomes, 
os-98: Sena, $5.50; trio, $7. LeRoy Mintz, Shallotte, 
“arolina. ; 


(Classified ads, continued on next page) 
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Each Initial, 








Farmers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Number or Amount Counts as a Word 








Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 





TURKEYS 


Purebred Bronze Turkeys Young toms, 
hens, $8. J. E. Kidd, Siler City, N. C 


Mammoth 
trio, $16 8. Fickling, Jamison, § 

Fine Specimen Purebred Bourbon Red Turkey Toms 
—38. G. G. Hollandsworth, Wytheville, Va. 


Mammoth Bronze Toms—Pairs, trios, 
best breeding. Jas. Moffitt, Ramseur, N. 


Turkeys—Exterminate boll weevil Pair, $15; trio, 
22; toms, $8. Bronze or Bourbon. Fairview Farms, 
Ramseur, N. C. 


Two Toms a and “Six “Het 
Toms, $12; hens, $8; 
Yards, Granite Quarry, N. C 


Giant Mammoth Bronze 
prolific layers, free from disease. 
Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, 





$8-$10; 





Bronze Turkeys—Extra fine toms, $7; 





unrelated ; 


Extra Fine Bourbon Re ds. 
5 trio. Fairview Poultry 








Turkeys—Richly colored, 
unrelated 


Trios 





Beautiful Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Pens headed 
by champion breeders. Also excellent Bourbon Reds 
and White Hollands. Miss Effie Boothe, Pulaski, 
Virginia. 

Bourbon Red Turkeys—From matured stock. Pairs and 
trios, unrelated. 2-year-old hens, $7; old toms, $10; 
young hens, $5; young toms, $8. Order from this ad. 
On the square. | Robt. Shirley, Townville, 8. C. 

Young, Purebred _ Bronze | Turkeys for Sale—1921 
hatched toms, weighing 24 to Ibs., $ 
each; hens, weighing about 16 4 17 ths., $10 each. 
All from first prize stock, and extra prize of $18 lamp. 
Oliver a. _Conrad, Route 2, Winston-Salem, _N. c, 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS —- 
test foundation stock. Mt. 














Wyandottes, Buttercups 
Rydal Farm, Amherst, Va 
Mantmoth Bronze Turkeys and Poland-China Hogs 
for Sale. Hillcrest Farms, Eidson, Tenn. 
Prize-winning ee and White Wyandottes— 
Write for prices, A. S. Harrill, Ellenboro, N. C. 
Baby Chicks—All varieties, Live delivery “guaran- 
teed. ‘‘Beechmont,’’ Box 16, Crandall, Indiana. 

















Chicks—le up, postpaid; 12 varieties. Large cata- 
log and guide free. Superior Farms, Windsor, Mo. 
Anconas, , Black Langsh ans, Light - Brahmas, Buff 


Orpingtons—Pure bred. Cha P. Winston, Amelia, 


Virginia. 


68 Varieties Fine, 
chicks.. Large catalog, 4c. 
Minnesota. 


Buff Orpington Chickens, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 
White Pekin Ducks—Blue ribbon winners. Mrs, G. 
B. Whitley, Stantonsburg, N. C 


Baby {Chicks and Ducklings—All varieties; 2,000,000 
for 19 l2e ) took orders now for future de 
y January Ist Write for prices. Heidel 
Poultry Farms, St. Louis, Mo. 


Pekin Duck Eggs—F 





Stock, eggs, 


Pure aie * Poultry 
A. Austin, 


Ziemer, 

















r hatching. Also choice Barred 
Plymouth Rock Cockerels that will improve your flock; 
winners, Chicago, Cin cinnati, In reat. Write for 
catalog. M I u. Gettys, Kr ville, Tenn. 


Baby Chicks—From Hoganize “cl standard bred flocks. 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Bode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingt neonas and White 
Leghorns; from $10.50 up ‘aoa for catalog. Sieb’s 
Hatchery, Lincoln, Illinois. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Walter Parks 
ASPARAGUS 


Extra Large, l-year-old Asparagus Crowns—$3 per 
1,000; over 10,000 at $2.90. Write for information. 
T. R. Pender, Box ‘P, Williston, 8. C. 


“BEANS 


Soy Beans (New Crop)—For_ prices, write M. F. 
Owens Co., Elizabeth City, 


20 Bushels Mammoth Yellow Soy 
bushel. H. J. Hooks, Clarkton, N. C. 

100 Bushels Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$2, here; 
cash; recleaned, sacked. H. C. Jones, Fairfield, N. C. 

Seed Mammoth Yellow | Soy “Beans—$2 per bushel, 
subject to market changes. J. L. Simmons, Belhaven, 
North Carolina. 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 
19,000 Oabbage Plants, $9. Walter Parks. 


500 Cabbage pampane, 75c. Walter Parks, Pisgah, 
North Carotina 


Early tie “Plants. 000, $1.40. 
Waxhaw, N. 

Frost- “a 1 glint 65c. 
Claremont, 

2,000 Extra ae Cabbage Plants Postpaid, °$3. 

Plant Farm, Darien, Ga 

Frost-proof Plants messy —91.2 5 
Murray, Claremont, N. peel aa 

500 Extra Large Frost proo Cabbage Plants Post- 
paid, $1. Plant Farm, Warien, Ga. 

Frost-proof Early 
1,000. W. F. Murray, 






































Plants, Plants. 














Beans- 
































Alfred Anthony, 





Carolina Plant Farm, 








% 1,000. William 











Jersey C€ vig 


Flants — $1.25 
Claremont, Y 











. Frost-proof Jersey W akefield Plants “800, a7 “1,000, 
$1.25. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. 
Plant —Postpaic 0, $1; ex- 





Frost-proof Cabbage 
t ahve, Ga. _ 














press, 1,000, $1.25. Outlaw Piant Co., 
Good Frost-proof Jersey Wakefie ld Cabbage Piante— 
$1.25 1,000. Claremont Plant Co., Claremont, N. C 
Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants—40c 100; $1.75 
1,000, postpaid. Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C 
Gatbese Plants— Leading varieties; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50, prepaid; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5, express col- 
ng "R. B. Conger, ‘Tifton, Ga. 





Millions Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Prompt ship- 
ment; mail or express, 500, S5c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000 at 
$1 1,000. Clark Plant 0. _ Thomasville, Ga, 


Try Some 500 Packages Frost-proof Cabbage ve Plants 
Postpaid, 75c each; no trash shipped; genuine plants. 
R. O. Parks, Darien, Ga 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Flat Dutch; 500, 75ce; 1,000, $1.25; over 
5,000, at $1. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants — From Long Island- 
grown seed; $1.50 per 1,000, delivered; in lots of 5,000 
or more, $1 per 1,000, f.0.b. Varina, or $1.25 delivered. 
Varina Plant Co., Varina, N. C. 

I Pay the Postage on Frost-proof Cabbage Plants— 
No — shipped. 250 postpaid, 50¢; 500 postpaid, 
T5c; $1 1,000, no a any quantity. R. O. Parks, 
Darien, Ga. 

















Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—-Ry return mail, $1.50 
per 1,000; 5,000 and over, $1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 and 





over, $1 per 1,000. Enterprise Truck Farm, George- 
town, S. ¢. 
Millions Frost-proof Cabha Plants—Jersey and 


“harleston Wakefield, 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. R. J. 
Sons, Hardeeville, S. C. 


Millions Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Leading va- 
rieties ; es Cy eg 7 Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Fenpeie 200, 500, $1; 1,000. $1.75. Express, 

1,000, gt; 40. Wholesale, $1, per 1,000. Dealers want- 

Southern Plant Specialist, Madison, Fla.; Val- 
Goste:; Ga. 


100, 300: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2, 
Rountree & 








1 000, rm 20, 
Prompt ship 
Pineville, N. C 


een en 
Millions Cabbage Plants — 500, 65c; 
prepaid and insured; 5,000, $4, express 
ment, any quantity Brevard Medlin; 
Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Winter, spring head- 
ing, 300, 50c; 600,.$1; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid, insured. 
Strong, healthy, Government inspected. Expressed, $1 
1,000, quantities. Medlin Plant Farm, Fort Mill, 8. C. 
Frost-proof Wakefields and Early 
Quick delivery oe quality plants 
85 1,( 1 


c a .75, postpaid; 











Cabbage Plants 
Flat Head Varieties 
our motto 300, 60c; 500, 





5,000 expressed, $6. Write Mi + Grove Farms, 
Franklin, Va 
Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charles- 


Succession, Flat Dutch By 
; 500, $1; 
Jamison, Sum- 


ton Wakefield, 
post postpaid, 100, 30c; 300, $75; 
Sat istaction or money back ~ we 
me rville, Cc 


We Grow Millions Succession, Early Jersey and 
Charleston ka Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—By 
mail, 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; by express, 4,000 and 
over, $1 50 ver 1,000, Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, 
North Carolina 

Millions of Good Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Orders 
filled at once Bermuda onions, same price. Post- 
paid, 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75: charges collect, 
1,000, $1.25; 10,000, $10: Thomasville Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga 

Millions Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Heading va- 
rieties. 250 postpaid, 50c; 5,000 postpaid, $6.50; 
pressed, $1 1,000. Special prices to plant deal 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. C.; 
Darien, Ga. after December 28th 


























Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants — Hardened 
through freezing zy weather. All varieties. 500 postpaid, 
$1; 1,000, $1.7 Express or postage collect, 1,000, 
$1 25; over 4,000, 90c 1,000. Prompt shipment. Sat- 

Empire Plant Co., Albany, a. 





isfaction guara anteed. 


Millions Leading Varieties Cabbage Plants 
1,000; 75¢ 500; 50¢ 300, postpaid and insured: 5,000, 
$1, express. Prompt shipment “ey fine plants, 
guaranteed frost-proof. Grown by us at Pineville, 
N. C.; toug hened as they grow. Mecklenburg Plant 
Co., Pineville, N. C. 














Plants Make Big Solid 
hardened through frost 
varieties; 500 postpaid, 


Our Frost-proof Cabbage 
Heads—All open field grown, 
and freezing weather All 
$1.25; 1,000, $2 és Express or postage collect, 500, 
90c; 1,000, $1.50; "over 4,000, $1.25 1,000; over 9,000, 
$1 1,000. Dealers, write prices. Prompt shipment and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants- Jerseys, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Bucression. d Sermuda On- 
ion plants Postpaid, 250, 50c; 600, $1; 1,000, $1.50 
Expressed, per 1.000, Mixed lots marked Good 











Early 








plants; quick shipment; delivery in goo condition 
guaranteed. 60-page ‘“‘Garden Guide’’ given with or- 
der. Dealers wanted, Reinhardt & Law, Ashburn, 
Georgia 


Frost-pro proof C abbage P P lants— Grown from the ge nu- 
ine Long Island seed Early Jersey Wakefield, Char- 
leston Wakefield, Succession, Fat Dutch We guar- 





antee to ship at once the best large size plants. Ex 
press collect, 1,000 pla 25; 5,000 plants, $1.15; 
0, 000 plants, $1.10; lants, $1. Parcel post 
prepaid, 500 at $1; 1,000 for $1.75. References, Brad 


n, or citizen of Tifton Coun- 
Tifton, Ga 


streets, any bank in Tifto 
ty. Tifton Potato Company, Inc., 
COTTON 


Big Boll, Early, 5-Lock Cotton- 
Kirkwood, oe at 8. C. 





Blue Ribbon, -Prize 
SR 


winner. W. 





Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed With a record of 4 
bales per acre feevil fre Vrite for facts. Sexton 
Plant Co., Royston, Ga., Lavonia, Ga. 








Half-and-Half Cotton Secd 
sound, clean, and free from disease Send for free 
booklet and price list. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 

King’s Early Cotton Seed 3ig boll: best by test; 
$5 100 Ibs. No boll weevil in this section. Buy from 
originator’s brother. Jno. W. King, Louisburg, N. 


50 per cent lint; pure, 








Simpkins Seed—Saved for planting in 1921; not 
used; sound; no weevil here: good germination by rag 
doll test. Price, f.o.b., $1 75 per bushel; 10 bushels, 
at $1.60 cash. R. H. Joyner, Thelma, N. C. 

Cotton Seed—McCabe’s Prolific 
ned at our own gin, improved process; 
tity, $2.50 per bushel. 








Selected and gin- 

limited quan- 

Send orders direct » we 
c 





McCabe, Merchant & Farmer, Oriental, N. 
5,000 Bushels Wannamaker’s Pedigreed . Cleveland 


Big Boll Cotton Seed—Only 2 years from originator 
and grown in 1920. Ginned on my private gin; $1.50 
per bushel. R. H. C arpenter, | Honea Path, 8S. C 


Recleaned Cotton Seed— Of | high yield and quality. 
Selected for yield, earliness and better staple We 
offer select seed from the best Big Boll strains of 
Cleveland, Edgecombe, Cook and Mexican. Each va- 
riety selected and grown on a separate farm and care- 
fully ginned. These strains have led in our State 
Experiment Station tests during the past five years. 
Edgecombe Seed Breeders’ Association, Tarboro, N. C. 

Mitchell’s Faultless Bred King Cotton—Distinctly a 
more vigorous, early, prolific, and larger yield lint; 
larger boll, better staple; storm and drought resistant; 
the very best boll weevil dodger. Price $6 per 100 
Ibs. Sugar Loat Cotton Farm, Youngsville, ‘i 


















~ Extra Early Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—Grown 
in northern edge Cotton Belt, out of weevil territory. 
Free from insects and disease. Highly bred, big 
yielder, extra big boll, lint 1 inch, samples grade 
high, 40 per cent lint. No better seed obtainable 
Germination tested and guaranteed. References, First 
National Bank. Sydney Deans, Snow Hill, N. C 


KUDZU 
50 100. Kelsey Puckett, 


Let Us Book Your Kudzu Orders—Write for descrip- 
tive pamphlet and prices. T. Kiyono, Route, Crichton, 
Alabama. 


Plant Kudzu for Hay and Pasture—It needs no 
lime, fertilizer or inoculation; once planted, it lasts a 
lifetime. More nutritious than alfalfa and yields more. 
It is a sure, never-failing crop. Write for information. 











Kudzu —$2 Spencer, Va 




















Chas. F. Leach, Route 1, Monticello, Florida. 
| F -ESPEDEZA 
Lespedeza Seed »d- i—P ure and an, 1921 crop, $3.90 





Cc 
per bushel. A. R. Zachary, La 


Lespedeza Seed for Sale—-Write for information and 
prices Lespedeza Seed Growers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, Inco.porated, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


LETTUCE 
Soston Lettuce Plants—Grown in open; 30c 100; $2 
1,000; postpaid. Overlook Farms, Spout Springs, N. C. 
OATS 
For Sale—Ninety-day Oats. 
ville, N. € 


Annison, 

















Hall & Savage, Green- 





’. Griffin, Douglas, Ga.—Fulghum oats, 70c 
Rust-proof, 65c. bushel. 


For Sale—100 Bushels Pure, Recleaned and Graded 
Appler Oats—Bunchy heads, heavy grain, second year 
from Pedigreed Seq Company ; $1 per bushel. The 
best is the cheapest. J. A. Burton, Newberry, S. C. 
Refere nee, € ‘ommercial, National or Exchange Banks. 


R. W 
bushel; 

















ONIONS 
Ww iy len ty Onion Plants Ready—Postpaid, 500, 
$1; 1,0 $1.75; expressed, 1,000, $1.25: 10,000, $10. 


Thomasriile Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
PEANUTS 


Fancy. Hand-cleaned Seed Peanuts—In 100-t. 
bags. North Carolina Runners, 4 cents per t).; White 
Spanish, 4% cents. Strickland & Baxter,- Clio, _Ala. 


PEAS 
Hall & Savage, 














For Sale—Cowpeas. Greenville, 


North Carolina, 


D 
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It’s His Pa 
Neighbor: “So your son got his B. 
A. and his M. A.?” 
Father: “Yes, but it is his P. A. that 
still supports him.” 





In His Own Words 
A teacher gave her pupils the fol- 
lowing sentence, asking them to put it 
into their own words: “The boy climb- 
ed the tree and stole the bird’s nest.” 
The rendering by one boy was as fol- 
lows: “The kid shinned up the tree 

and skun the chippie’s bunk.” 


Complete Extermination 
Little Jack Smith’s Sunday School 
teacher, after a lesson on Ananias and 
Sapphira, asked: “Why is not every- 
body who tells a lie struck dead?” 
Little Jack answered gravely: “Cause 
there wouldn’t be anybody left.” 


The Only Trouble 

“Ts it true that you have a case of 
somnambulism in your family, my 
good woman?” “No, ma’am; we ain’t 
never had none of them new-fangled 
diseases here. The only thing what 
worries us is that our Mame will walk 
in her sleep.”—Baltimore American. 


No Change 
Ike—“See any change in me?’ 
Mike—“No. Why?” 
Ike—“Just swallowed a cent.”—Siren. 


Sympathy 
Hokus: You may say what you will 
of Borrowell, but you must certainly 
admit that he is sympathetic. 
Pokus: Yes, he actually feels sorry 
for the people he owes money 
Life. ” 


to.— 


First Turn Over 


“Thought you said you had plowed 


that ten-acre field?” said the first 
farmer. 
“No; I only said I was thinking 
about plowing it,” said the second 
farmer. 


“Oh, I see. bie only turned it 
it over in your mind.” 


Slight Correction 

“No, sir,” cried the irate parent, “my 
daughter can never be yours.” 

“T don’t want her to be my daugh- 
ter,” interrupted the young man, a | 
want her to be my wife. *__Edinburgh 
Scotsman. 


Her Move 

Pretty Niece (blushing)—‘Auntie, 
what would you do if you learned that 
a young man was secretly inquiring 
about your ability as a cook?” 

Wise Aunt—“I should immediately 
make secret inquiries as to his ability 
to provide things to cook, my dear.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Just Before the Battle 
Mrs. O’Brien—“They say it’s not po- 
lite to be helped twice, Mr. Flaherty, 
but ye’ll take another piece of my cake, 
won't ye?” 

Flaherty—“Indade, Oi will that, Mrs. 
O’Brien. Shure, it’s the height of po- 
liteness to ate a sicond piece av such 
cake as this.’—Western Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


, On Second Thought 


“On my last voyage,” a young sailor 
remarked, “I saw waves forty feet 
high.” 

“Get out!” cried an old sailor. “I was 
at sea for fifty years, and I never saw 
them that high.” 

“Well,” the young sailor retorted, 
“things are higher now than they used 
to be.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Reassuring 
“Want to take a chance on an auto- 
mobile, mister? Only a dollar.” 
“But I don’t want an automobile, 
young man.” 
“That’s all right, mister. 
won't get it.”—Life. 


Maybe you 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


PEAS 


Whippoorwill, and 
syars, Windsor, 8. 








Peas— Brabhams, 50; 
2 95 cc 


Irons—$2 
mixed, Cc 







Brabham, Iron, Speckle, Clay Peas —$2 50 bushel; 
mixed, $2. B. F. Murphy, Sandersville, G: 

Peas—Brabhams, $2.15 bushel; Unknowns, $2.10; 
mixed, $1.90; any quantity. Ed. Hanna, Gifford, 





South Carolina 





cheaper 


Mixed Peas for Sale—Sound, bright, clean; 
, & iillespie, 


now than next spring; $2.25 bushel. 
Hartsville, S. C 


Brabham, “Tron, Whippoorwill Pe as—$: 
freight prepaid Mixed, le 








30 bushel, 
Check must accom- 














pany orders. Olin J Salle Salley, S. 
PECANS 
Budded and Grafted Papershell Pecan Trees— 


Strong, thrifty, vigorous, well rooted, and early bear- 
ers. All trees guaranteed and certified. Catalog free. 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Pecan Trees From Lockhart—Are from heavy bearing 
stock Our improved system of digging, packing and 
full planting directions help your success. Write for 
catalog. Harlan Farms Nurser Lockhart, Ala. 


No. 1 Budded Papershell n Trees Rea 














n Trees Ready—3 to 
5 feet, 50c; 6-8 feet high, 75c; good as can be had. 
Tom W atson Watermelon -Seed, 50c 10 to 25-tb, 








lots, 45c, by mail (hand-cleaned seed). Sam D. 
Page, Tallahassee, Fla 

STRAWBERRIES 
Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plants Post- 
paid, 100, $1; 500, $4.75; 1,000, $9.25. Satisfaction 


Sylvia, Tenn. 


Strawberry Plants ‘Bend $2.50 for 500 Aroma, 
Gandy, Klondyke, or any other variety; 1,000 for $4.75, 
John Lightfoot, East Chattanoga, Tenn. 


500 Strawberry Plants Postpaid for $2.50—Write 
for wholesale price list of peach and apple trees. 
Chattanooga Nurseries, Chattanooga, Te nn. 
Everbearing Strawberry Plants— $1. “50 per 100 post- 
paid. Apple, peach, grapes, raspberry, blackberry. 
Right prices. Cureton Nurseries, Austell, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Wrights- 


guaranteed. L. O. Byrn, 




















Peas and Velvet Beans—Car lots or less. 
ville Grain Co., Wrightsville, Ga. 








Soy Beans, Cowpeas, Abruzzi ayy aaieertive prices, 
Catay wha Seed ‘a Hickory, N. 


TW: anted to Buy Cowpeas and Soy Beans—Send sam- 
ples and prices. James I. Pritchett & Son, Danville, 
Virginia 

Our Union Wants Cowpeas, Sojas—From growers 
direct. Send samples and prices. M. Best, Howards- 
ville, Va. 











Sound, Mixed Cowpeas 
seed, Palmetto (Ben Tillman variety), 
Prothro, Williston, 8S. C. 


Alfalfa, $6 bushel. 


$1.90 bushel. Asparagus 
50c I. W. E. 





Red Clover, $9. Sweet Clover, 





$5. Grimm Alfalfa, $15. Sudan, $2. Timothy, $3. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Marie Meier, Salina, Kans, 
Farmers—I will buy Cow peas, Lady peas, Lespe- 


Send sample. Do 
Buchanan, Buck 
Memphis, Tenn. 


deza, Soy beans, and Crowder peas. 
you want my catalog? R, B. 
trand Tested Seeds, 18 S. Front St., 


FRUIT TREES 


Apple Trees—40c each Everbearing age fe $1 
Claremont Nurseries, Hendersonville, C., 




















Peach Trees—2% feet, 100, $12.50; 1,000, $110; un- 
der 100, 25e. Leading varieties, early-late. Guaran- 
teed true to name. Oakc lale Farm, Birmingham, Ala 


Trust worthy Fruit Trees and Plat BF Ay home and 
commercial orchards. Catalog free. ate approxi- 
mate quantity wanted. Howard-Hickory_ yy Hutt 
Ave.. Hickory, N. C 

“ Sale—Peach Trees of Quality—Mayflower, Sneed, 
Carman, Belle of Georgia, Elberta, Heath Cling, Stin- 
son’s October; 3 feet and over, 12, $4; 50, $12.50; 
100, $22.50. Quality and variet guaranteed. Crow- 
ell’s ant Farm, Concorn, c., B. L. Crowell, 

> 



























Fruit Prices, Direc 








- Reduced I ct to 
Planters— Peaches, apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, gré Bey berries, nuts, pecans, mulberries, 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free 64-page 
catalog. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 


Tennessee. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Farms Cheap. Joel Layton, 











4,000 Acres—Choice 
Owner, Dunn, N. C. 

My Entire Farms for Sale—Retiring from farming. 
J. Layton, Dunn, N. C, 











Cotton, Tobacco, Stock Farms for Sale—On_ terms. 
Sacrifice prices. Must be sold in 20 days. J. Layton, 
Dunn, N.C. 





For Sale—150-Acre Farm—On Roeky River, in 
Stanly County; good buildings; 15 acres river low 
grounds; 200,000 feet timber. Attractive price; part 
cash and easy terms for balance. Box 165, Norwood, 
North Carolina. 


Two 3 or 4-horse Cotton Farms for Rent—Standing 
rent or shares; 12 miles southwest of Raleigh, on good 
road; in good community; near church and _ school; 
bale to the acre land; 3 good dwellings. Acdress H, 
A. Jones, Wake Forest, N. C. 


For Sale or Will Exc pane for Farm—Nice Lot in 
Town of Hoffman, N, acres, store building 
and house; also stock of pe if wanted. If you want 
a nice little home and a good business ready estab- 
lished, communicate with D. M. Tyner, Hoffman, N. C. 


VIRGINIA 
Tobacco Farms for Sale—Easy 
rent. C, Witmer, Crewe, Va 


For Sale—40 Acres of 
northwest of Purdy, Virginia d -reseley 

Selling Out—14 Good, Improvec 
Stock Farms—50 to 800 acres. Easy terms. 
ericksen, Blackstone, Va. 

















terms Store for 


Timber« 74 tend 2% miles 
4 








— Grain and 
R. Fred- 









116 Acres—Good buildings, soil and location, $3,000. 
46 Acres—No buildings, near Farmville, $1,150; small 
cash payment, easy terms. F. D. Wills, Owner, Farm- 
ville, a. 


~ Fine Farm of 160 Acres of Level Productive Land— 
Good house and outbuildings; flue tobacco barns; large 
stock barn; 2 miles to good railroad town. Great bar- 
gain For particulars and price, address O. E. Peter- 
son, Pamplin, Va 

Desirable Land and Homes—Direct. from owners 
Lowest prices; reasonable terms; no bonuses Well 
located on publie roads. Six farms. One 12 acres, 
8-room dwelling and store. Others 65, 85, 204 and 714 
acres each. Fine 10-room dwelling: 3,000,000 feet 
best timber; 500 railroad ties; large orchard and vine- 
yard. For particulars, terms and truthful descrip- 
tion, write J. T. Faris, Blackstone, Va. 


OTHER STATES 


C. W. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga.—50 Acres Im- 
proved Land- Near town; good 2-story house; imme- 
diate possess Ww rite for price and full particulars . 




















Profitable Farming in Pierce Count A few farms 
in high state of cultivation for sale “1 $35 to $65 per 
acre. These farms grow the finest grade of bright leaf 
tobacco; located near Blackshear, Ga., the largest and 
best market in the state Corn, peanuts, velvet beans, 
sweet potatoes, hogs, small grain, truck, sugar cane, 
and hay are grown profitable and readily marketed. 
For details, address J. M. Purdom, Blackshear, Ga. 


The Santa Fe has built a new brarch railway line 
through the South Plains region of West Texas. A 
new farming and livestock region, with new towns, is 
being opened up. This territory already is partly oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers. and crop possibilities 
proven by actual experience. Here you can profitably 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an ideal 
livestock and dairy country. Low prices for untilled 
lands and very easy terms. Move in early and take 
a pick. Write today for free illustrated folder. 

. C. Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Bldg., Blythe, Texas. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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Saturday, December 31, 1921 (19) 1063 


re ? BESCELLANEOUS 
Farmers’ Exchange -:-" || PUREBRED POULTRY 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) Cypress Beehives, S pplies and Hubam Clover Seed 
for Sale J. Tom Whit Dublir Ga 


Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as Word sr : , = ~~ MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 






















































































Always address THE PROGRESSIVE , Embroidery Needle Fre = Write lor cample 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. : wa A 
Tanning Simplified—Tools and materials. Circular 
"FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT. == suis 1°. digi, i BABY CHICKS — Season 1922 
Bargains in Cheviots, Gingham, Domestic. “Suitings, LEADING VARIETIE 
weer Quting—Write for samples and prices. B. & R. Mig. 4EADING Vi TIES 
OTHER STATES ; Co., Dept. C, Tupelo, Miss Of Time Tested Producers 
Farm for Sale—Near Salisbury, eeend. “~ Pur r Dogs and Puppies Progressive Everbear ' parp - From w el ams atured high quality breeders only. 
farming pays Fine climate and good markets or ing strawberry plants, inspected, $1.25 100, delivered. $ 5 H d d Postage PAID. frown anc hite L on gi Tere et _lée 
particulars, address Samuel P. Woodcock, Salisbury, Darnall Kennel, Williamston, 8.’ C. 16. 0 a riunare ed an te R . 
Barred and Whi R de Is land Reds 
: ainanntenemed — . Sash, Doors, Frames, Eete., for Sale—Slightly used | 824 Up. 95 per cent live arrival guaranteed. Free White Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons.. 20¢ 
Florida 20-Acre Producing Farm—lImme and brand new; various sizes. New flooring, ceiling, | FEED with each order. A hatch every week all year. Postpaid. Live delivery guaranteed. 
diate ney; good land, in high state cultivation; — eté Harrison Construction Co., Petersburg, Va 40 Breeds Chicks Select and Exhibition Grades. Early fryers sell readily at 75e to $1 Bb Our 
ne 60 fo t ha h ae te ‘hiehty oa . a. oe Tarrel Damaged Crockery, Tote] | NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. S., Gambier, Ohio. fast-growing ¢ ar hicks make auick fryers 
ting on 00 lighway in highly devel t mou ’ i ns ip 10,000 we , ‘ 
farming community; near large canning factory, en Aluminumware ” Etc SI be NOW oy eS ne midctle January. 
i , . hin & mile ad load. red nsumer. Write for par- v BOOKING: SPR NG ORDERS on deposit of 
, factory and dairy; witht - ‘ mile nad | load t hare pany, Portland, Maine FRY’S PUREBRED POULTRY y 25 ver cent, balance before shipment. Valu- 
: der fair cor ditions, Irish potatoe . ( ld yield : AUTO SUPPLIES able circular, 
50 barrels per acre, ready for market April and May, — Roc KS, REDS LEGHORNS, Cc. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN, 
aid present indications should bring $8 or mo per Oldsmobile Truck for Sale—First-class mechanical ‘ORNISH GAMES 
harrel Irish potatoes should be planted, ciate “( ; extra tire and top; $700, terms; or $575 ee 5 a . 
liarvested and marketed within cost of $125 or less per h. Mr. Lindeman, 1517 Sumter St , Columbia, ANC onas, me BRAHMAS, 
Tou Excellent marketing facilities; abundance good h Carolina ‘ OT , 
farm labor: natural drainage—no swamps or overflews; os a TOULOUSE GE E. 
: Z aber es ee = Automobjle Owners—Garagemen, Mechanics, Repair- BEST. C CKS BEST 
ay a nig 7? Por a reas This fine f Rey oo men eee for free copy se men, month’s issue It Send 2-cent stamp for circular and price list. BABY HI —— 
on Sé@ é ~ otatoes Ss t a ay ’ , ‘ s 
ve urs hs pme 4 xeminett of $1,200, and balance within Co!tains helpful, instructive information on overhaul - SAMUEL T. FRY. BoxD, Elizabethtown, Pa. Why Worry Hatching Chickens? 
b No betier investment anyhere Think. In- ry ee ee ae ee a ee , . Insure your luck with our big, healthy, ready- 
; ped r : 40%, onal ison eries, ete e ages, stratec Senc J hatche hicks 
\ Act. Florida Farms and Industries Com copy ' today Automobile Digest, 688 Butler Bldg., orrenee a snow Be. PORES 








nm Cove Springs, Fla. ‘ineinnati 
: a Cineinnati * Guaranteed Low Price. High Quality. Catalog. 



































lifornia Farms — In Kings California, ee eer 
midway between .Los_ Angeles and San Francisco, in _ FEED a a — Early Hatched Pullets for Sale Ma nolia Hatchery 
San Joaquin Valley—Rich farming land, in well proven First Cutting Clover—None better; ton. Bright 300 8. C. WHITE LEGHORNS and 100 BARRED g ’ 
syed under Semeation : om Oe cuaained at moder- shucks, $20, N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. PLYMOUTH ROCK Pullets, at only $2 each. | BASHOLIA, TULINONS. | 
a ce; sma cash payment; years on Jalance; — ——<—<—_— - ed oy Ss > Al 10 > F ILY 3 > Ss 
non-residents can arrange to hgve acreage planted and HIDES Sines gale aes — ano tee pach to : 


oard of Gece oud Inca basin Come ictal ey Express Hides ; Mail Beeswax. Athens Hide Co., get some good, heavy, well developed, purebred 
ade at banks. County 4 wa) athens Oe. stock st summer pricss. BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


Agent will assist in selecting and getting your place RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM. 


























started. : Twenty acres ample for man with few NUTS whis _e Tes} $20 100 
sand dollars; if properly handled will mean good in- Route 11, Box 5 1ite an rown Leghorns .......... per 
comme for average family. This proposition worth in- Papershell Pecans, Seed Peanuts and Oats. Groover P P Knoxville, Tenn. Barred and White Rocks, Rhode Island 
pag mon Why do so many persons, long some KR & Anderson, Statesboro, Ga _ - a eds ghcas rarer ens sensengessnaetens + B83 re 4 
to make their home in California? Because nowhere ite yandotte 5 pe 

1 i PECANS | $34 per 100 


else is found such a combination of winterless climate, T k ff R Orpingtons ......ccccccccccccevccevoes 
plenty of sunshine, seashore and ope paar een) arketing Winners blue ribbon, Paris Exposition; 25¢ Bronze ur eys Bu ocks Live delivery guaranteed. Order ag this ad, or 
c a to ree. 


valleys, Daved highways, and very eff pound, Send money order for amount | Big Type Bronze Turkeys and Buff Rock Cockerels and write for catalog—it's 


v 
associations. All kinds of fruit, also vegetables, grains, wanted. Money refunded if not satisfied. §. G. Pullets—Quality bred for 30 years by us. Our exports THE ALTAMONT HATCHERIES, 









































and alfalfa commercially grown in California. Ask © a aP > — , +l > : “ 
for illustrated folder describing San Joaquin Valley. Collins. Milton, Fila. ; ne ee nee eee OE Hawes Te MAYSVILLE, KY 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, but will POULTRY FEED is. “GLIpP _ SONS. ha F SALTILLO, IND : ’ 
help you get rightly located. C. L. Seagraves, Gen —— oT | 7 a Mash” = ie , 2 : 
eral Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 909 "Railway _Eges Plentiful—Feed “Aunt Patsy's: Poultry Mash. 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Greatest egg producer known. Guarantee eggs within 

. ——— 10 days. 25-Ib. bag, $1.50; cash with order. La 

LOANS irange Grocery Co., La Grange, N. C 











- rT wo “ Rosenas Crushed Oyster Shell—Supplies lime for eggs; and 
We Have a Million Dollars in Sight to Lend Farmers I supply the shell. Fine, coarse or mixed, at $1.25 

















wee Re cae inmare on warehouse receipts of greens” per 100M. bag; cash with order, Other poultry feeds, 
ing cotton with the Greensboro Warehouse & Storage nae mel) Une for fertilizer. Otis Brabham, Allen- 
Company is materially cheaper than you will find in most U%& ° / 
places, in many cases less than half. In a 100 ee PRINTING 
of Greensboro the annual consumption is approximately —— Se te - 
a million bales. If you don’t know us, ask your own 250 Printed Envelopes, $1.10; 500 $1.75, postpaid. Dozens of substitutes for Lard, but not one for the Bacon, Ham and Loin of the 
banker or The Progressive Farmer. Write for further Womble Press, Bearcreek, N. C. ear 
information. J. E. Latham Co., Greensboro, N. C. ROOFING MEAT TYPE HAMPSHIRE 
. " From 1901 to 1921 over 50,000 farmers have purchased 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES oatingnined ooins: “Direct a factory. | freight registered HAMPSHIRE sows; slightly over 99% per 
aid, squé \ : = K S. AS . ike » atte: P P , > ne 
w ~~~» phalt shingles. Galvanized shingles. Write for low cent like them better than any other breed. 
The HAMPSHIRES for the past several years 





at the Chicago International have shown the 
heaviest spring pigs of any breed, in most 
cases they were younger also, and always car- 
ried the heavy, high-killing, lean, meat type. 
We will furnish free information concerning 


Boys, Men—Become Automobile Experts—$45 week. factory prices. Address J. Bright Andrews, Chapel 
Iearn while earning. Write Franklin Institute, Dept. fiji], N. Cc, 
W-418, ox st is. Ee 5 7: 

418, Rochester, N. ¥ ‘ - _ Roofing—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing; painted tin 

Wanted—Young men to learn the baber trace Sest and galvanized shingles; rubber roofing; slate-sur- 
ollege in the South Write Charlotte Barber College, faced roofing and shingle-roll; asphalt shingles; Johns- 








11 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C Manville asbestos shingles; Richardson wall board; 

Learn at Home or School—Rookkeeping, Shorthand— ‘idge roll, valley, gutters, downspouts, skylights, bo the breed and tell you where they may be 
On credit -ositions guarantee dwards College, tilators, cornices. Write us for prices. We furnish found near your home. 

Beng positions & eed, ‘ = mechanics to erect our goods when desired. Budd- 


Winston, N. C., and High Point, N. 





Wommes G n cor rere amen Piper Roofing Co., Distributors, Durham, N. arpa Dept. B 
omen, tirls secre eg A, aetuly. wi - SHINGLES : 

Sample lesson free, rite immedia Prankli . . . e 5 
Dnstitute, Dept. W840, Rochester, N.Y SE Eis ee ete? || American Hampshire Swine Record Ass’n, E. C. Stone, Sec., Peoria, Ills 


Iie a Railway Traffic Inspector! — $110 to $250 yellow pine shingles, 1s, $4.75; 2s, $2 per 1,000. Car- 
monthly; expenses paid after 3 months’ spare-time lots. White Spanish seed peanuts, 3%c Ib. Dan 


ey eh BIG TYPE BRED DUROC SOWS for sAte 


ne 











































































age Oe ae gee ny Ambitious Writers of Photoplays, Short Stories : * 
Hy LP ( POSITION 1 WANTED Si ii endl ; Newsp aper Aviieles Sen id tod im ano 50 BRED SOWS AND GILTS—These sows are from 10 to 18 months old, weigh from 225 to 500 pounds, 
E free helpful ‘klet, ‘“‘Successful Writing.’? Writers’ price from $50 to $100. These sows are bred to our great herd boars—two of these boars won cham- 
nnn ~»=OdDigest, S 677 Butler Bldg, Cincinnati. pionship prizes at the State Fair, 0° 0 ; . ‘ 
Want Man With Own Labor—To raise tobacco on SPECIAL OFFER TO THE FARMERS OF NORTH CAROLINA:—If you will come to the farm and 
shares, 1922. Meherrin Farm, Branchville, Va. STOVES AND RANGES look our hogs over, we will pay half your railroad fare with the distinct understanding that’ you are 
ee ———— oo. — “ a under no obligations to buy anything unless you can find what you want and at the right price. We 
Ixperienced Farmer Wants Position As farm mati- Why Pay Excessive Prices for Stoves and Ranges— have 200 hogs in our herd and know we can supply your wants in either sows or herd boars. 
ager or Wo rking foreman. Write Box 42, Hanes, N. C. When you can buy, at very reasonable prices, a coo 
——_——_—— —_ stove or range that will last_a lifetime, and is fully CHESTNUT HILL FARM, LYNCHBURG VA. 
~~ Wantec —Tenant to Grow “Tobacco on Shares-——-Good guaranteed. yh gee gat _by Glascock Stove and bh 
barns and packing room. R. H. Kennedy, Houston- Mfg. Co., Greensb« N. 
C 

















ville, N 
~ — SvRUP al _BERKSHIRES» : ©. 5, Ce 


Young Man—Ex-soldier, white, knowledge of farm- 
New Georgia Ribbon Cane Syrup—35-gallon POD ——————e anne AARARARALARALD 


desires place in 1922 Shares or wages. Ad- 
gallon; cash with order. J. W. Jeter, 
Berkshires— PIGS —Berkshires | 9....0.— ,riss,,,ci4"s, ,P0ans, —o. 1 ¢ 


M “300° care _Virs inian Pilot.. barrels, 
Big, Prolific Berkshire Pigs Now Ready—If you want | months-old Boars and Gilts; also 9- ka... old Bacvice 











Climax, Ga 





A G ood, Self-supporting Fa armer —For good 







































































PB nothe rs 1 a , nee O- Pure Georgia Cane Syrup-—Best quality, in new 35 
tervied Be I fe ity — penoes se caren seed gallon barrels, 30c gallon. Trulock Supply the big, prolific kind, that win in the feed lot and show | Boars. All out of State and National prize-winning 
right met T . H. Lindsey Southport N.C F Climax, ring, we have them. Stock must be as represented or blood. Cross-bred pigs at pork prices. Stock must 
————— — - _— —..- Pure Georgia Sugar Cane Syrup—A-1 grade, in new | Money refunded. Write for circular and prices. be as represented or money refunded. Write for cir- 
Be Sele -A Single Mar. nae coe fo hard & 35-gallon barrels, at $14 ver barrel, f.o.b.' H. P. | LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. | cular and prices. R. @. OWEN, Bedford, Va. 
if Guernse ust De able to handle x né Townsend, Climax, Ga 
chine and get results from feeds. Must have good habits a - - 
Will have one helper. State wages expected. Davis For Sale—Best Grade Sugar Cane Syrup—$1l2 bar- _DUROC. JERSEYS HOLSTEINS 
Dairy, Manning, s. ; rel, 34 gallons, LoS shipping point; cash with order. ee PPP PPP PPA ALLL A ELPA ALAA AA err 
——_-— —— — Bush & Davis, Richlan 7a 
~ Wanted—Work on Farm, Dairy or Other Livestock - . . - : a FOR SALE—HOLSTEIN BULL 
Work Preferred—Reared on dairy farm, leaving at For Sale-—New Crop ere Cane Syrup—35-gallon, 
age of 28 to enter army; now 32 years’ old, single, NeW barrels, 25 cents Der gallon, f.o.b.; cash with A PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR AWAITS Occoneec hee Boness Rag Apple, 
healthy id capable of doing any kind of farm work order Price Trading Co., Blackshear, Ga. EVERY DUROC BREEDER OR PRO- t d, 4 Id, -rfect 
ell. manent job wanted, Willing to prove worth, Pure Georgia Cane Syrup—New crop, as fine as GRESSIVE FARMER WHO WILL registere years old, pertec 
Addre: ‘., Box 1445, B sham, Ala. can_be mode; ; ae ton Darrel, Bag 50; six R . cans GRASE_ THE OFFORTUNITE condition, weighs about 1,600 ths., 
Want a White Family—To farm a 4-horse farm on — + S : = : = i 7 7 aC ar, TT v — splendid bree der, now heads our 
shares, 1922; also raise hogs and look after a few ure Georgia Cane Syrup—Excellen are at * 
cattle. I have a nice home for the right party. Crops and thick, $10 a barrel of 35 gallons; $3.25 per ANNUAL BRED SOW SALE, herd; don’t wish to inbree d; not 
are corn, cotton, peanuts, and little tobacco. I will case of six 10-Tb. cans; $3.50 per case of twelve 5-Ib at all vicious Price $200 
furnish team and implements, but tenant is expected cans; f.0.b. Cairo, Sample furnished on receipt of T d J 10 e 5 
to furnish all labor and be able to supply himself. 20 cents, Reference, Citizens’ Bank. C. F. Walker, uesday, January ’ Also Two Young Bulls, 1 year 
st als is . an Ces » considere sher- Cairo, Ga. é . g -» y 
Must also furnish references to be considered. Meher airo, ot ba 2 SOW or GILT bred to Grand ld set d Add 
ri 7 . Branct » Va. } ig 4 ) i1L’ r ri ; 1 > s hs q 
2 eee TOBACCO Champion JORDAN’S WONDER Ott, TEES EA CGPERS 
SALESMEN Tobacco—10 Ibs. chewing, $3; common, $2.25; mild We are selling daughters and granddaughters OCCONEECHEE FARM 
Fruit. Tree Salesmen—-Good business for hustlers, smoking, $1.75, prepaid. U. 0. Parrish, Union City, of such famous boars as ORION CHERRY ’ 
Profitable, pleasant, permanent work. Write for terms. Tennessee. tty o an T ~ al COL., GREAT Durham, N. C. 
Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. Tobacco—Kentucky, Homespun — Mild smoking, 10 $ he ns 
ca $2; 20 Is., $3.75; chewing, 10 Ths., $2.50. Pro- The sun does not shine on better bred Durocs 
than wi a so in this sale A catalog will tell 





Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a a > 
paeent, Sates for nore hearse loots ‘ oe aucérs ae Mayfleld, Ky: ; TK the stor If you haven't received yours, 
sils. ample package free. ollette g. 0.» ept. obacco—Send no money, vay when received for to- y AY. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. ss bacco and postage. 10 Ibs. chewing, $1.80; smoking, wanes ts aoe HOLLINS HERD —_ Accredited 

We Want a Man Who Is Well Acquainted in His = na eek smoking, $1.40. Bert Adkins, Agent, JORDAN BROS., McCULLERS, N. C. COWS HAVE YEARLY RECORDS 

ll Ac Patesville, 
Community—To act as County Agent for our roof nometage 4 oad 
Heifers - tested for the year as they come in. 
Sin 

























































































pot ee. Makes old, — a at = _ 1902 th herd has been built up for 
cost. A .“‘live wire’ can easily learn $100 per week. * UCTI a 
ite, references. B. M. Anderson & Co., Richmond, Our Advertisements —Registered DUROCS for Sale— PRODUCTION and TYPE. 
—— G Ps BRED GILTS, PIGS, AND The blood e. FING AGIA demings the herd. 
CHOICE HERD BOAR. 
MACHINERY uaranteed Reliable. Priced Right and Guaranteed to Please, JOSEPH A. TURNER, Mor., Dopt. F., Hollis, Va. 
ee ‘ (If you mention The Progressive Farmer) Cc. D. MURPHY, Atkinson, N. C. ; : xs Judes 
Write for Circular on Corn Mills. Carolina Mill- WE GUARANTEE Prog: F 
stune Company, Cameron, N. C, ressive armer 
~ For “Sale One Gem Distributor—Used one season. advertisements RELIABLE. If in POLAND-CHINAS SHORTHORNS 
*One middle burster. T. E. Howle, Carthage, N. C. 2 Se ry ordering aeune =~ 
- a - subscriber say saw your - | r 
Hoary, Loss, Your Gain— Pressing creditors compel tisement in The Bucsvensive Pasties,” SPOTTED POLAND- CHINAS his Is the 3 ime 
29 By, practical sizes at 430" each; 8 for $100" ‘Order and will report any unsatisfactory trans- THE GREAT TRIPLE-ALLIANCB ae Son con tetin-aee 
today. T. M. Boaz, Calhoun, Ga. action to us within thirty days from date Or the Hog With the Greatest Outcross in the quadruple the value 
Does It Pas to a Aweitiae? me There nea Maker eee Saal of order, we will refund cost price of ar- World. of your corn and 
tains in Colorado higher than Pike’s Peak, but only a ticle purchased (not to exceed an aggre- CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS—Write and learn how forage by feoding 
ew people know it. Why? Because Pike’s Peak is gate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if to get a pig FREE. Ay bi perenne pans 
well A nse g Mh RT he, such loss fae maa from = frendulont eee ~ weeny ay tg = — BEST. ae —_ — 
PSS *rices to sui e \. sol a he § e 
2 lees misrepresentation in our advertising col- ne 
4 8-16 International Tractor lise P 10 ume. we sonnet try to aljust seve IDYLLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N. C. | Hae *Shortl en 
 8- ernationa actor; 2 dis . an ‘ . orthorn 
rower lift plow; Avery Tandem dise harrow; Deering trifling disputes between reliable busi +~ pad + e , e is 
binder, McCormack mower; Plant Jr. riding cultivator: ness houses and their patrons, however; “ . whi th pric 
Toeal “corn and cob mill: Ohio No. 11 feed cutter: ome Ge Sie quaqentes oven advertis- Always say, “I saw your advertise- : low. Tershee pay 
wens double cylinder bean and pea thresher; 2-row ng of real estate. ause buyers H Bop sad : . = the bes 
peoa~ § and a - ;, Canes, copectta, ye Ny p> BB investigate lands te Tong ment in The Progresstve Farmer when It pays to grow Shorthorn beef. 
wutfit, complete, and A-1 condition; cheap for cash , , advertis i 
or exchange for 2-ton pneumatic “tire truck. Fairview chasing. you ¥ rite one of our advertisers. Then AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’ 
Voultry Yards, Granite Quarry, N. C. we guarantee you a square deal. Mu 13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, tI. oor ¢ 
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IN AUTO BUSINESS—MECHANICS 
NEEDED EVERYWHERE 


Young men mechanically inclined, get into the 
Automobile business now and make real money. 
And remember you are never too old. Henry 
Ford was 40 when he started the Ford Company. 


e ~ 
My Big Announcement This Season Sweeney trained men are in demand everywhere at good wages. 
. 2 $50 a week and more, from garages, tire shops, welding concerns, 
—You can come to the world’s largest and best trade school at auto repair shops, etc. Thousands of men are hunting jobs, but 
eit fares fom ane eo tee aa Pe angme town, for 1 | autor Keep running and no trained mechanic has to hunt « job 
Seeaney Sdheck. Mo advance in tuiti ciated. ‘Maat ax aa Top wages are paid. BUT SWEENEY TRAINED MEN ARE 
weeney School. No advance in tuition, no extras. Just a fair, jo . ° Sige . 
square rebate. No matter where you live, this brings the Sweeney WANTED. The skilled man is in demand—the untrained man 
Million Dollar School to your door. walks the street. HERE’S THE PROOF. 


As the Soldier Looks to West Point, so the 
Mechanic Looks to Sweeney’s 


Thousands upon thousands of young men thought as you have 
heen thinking about MECHANICAL TRAINING, and they an- 
swered my advertisemeits, got my Big, Free Catalog, came here, 
learned the business, and today, in all parts of the country ARE 
MAKING GOOD. Over 46,000 successful graduates. 





South Dakota wires: “Will pay mest any price 
for a good man. Send him right away.” Neck 
City, Mo., says: “Put us in touch with a first- 


Look over the country today and see the men PICK THE JOB class repair man. Excellent opening.” Indiana 


who are out of work. They are untrained men, says: “Want one more Sweeney man for my 
unskilled labor. How are employment boards YOU LIKE new garage. Steady work at good prices.” 
solving this problem? By training men. And & Kansas appeals: .“Send me man who under- 
a what t, do. I mn sae for hes best | abit stands Ford Car from A to Z. Will pay top 
usiness in this country, the business right now ee Race ae ies i 
that is HUNGRILY LOOKING for mechanics. © | wages.” Mississippi telegraphs: “Want a post- 
And I WILL PAY YOUR FARE. HERE to %& graduate mechanic. W ill pay all he is worth, 
learn in. a few short weeks the work that will Wire at my expense. Florida calls: “Want 
fit you for such a job. I am printing in this ad head mechanic. Will pay $50 a week. Let us 
right over my name a list of openings that I hear by return mail.” 
know of, and a list of wages or salaries a man Battery Man $150 to $200 r 
can earn who knows his work. Start in with the A Mechani 10 da Thousands of Sweeney graduates now owning 
easiest job of all—a chauffeur, I say a chaffeur © uto Mechanic... .$6-$10 day their own business in various parts of the 
Oe ee | see at teed ak teas Oe See Soatey ale’ asad Teer kale oe 
i 2 nt oard and lodg- : reene < y - € F 
} pga v J 5 nee ote job and saves Tractor Engineer.....$10 day is conclusive proof that the trained man with 
good money. He has a lot of fun driving around \ Garage Mgr $150 to $400 o ws aire ce ee geo can oore. soe a 
aking tours and seeing the world. eis § nese a a week or more. You cannot 
pets right: he gets as pon food asI do and =| Sempetoeies and 1 the Sweeney System of practical Experience 
as soft a bed to sleep in. I think on the whole | we $150 to $500 anywhere else—the system of Practical Instruc- 
he has a better job than mine bamees he bag . tion that fits men for big paying jobs. 
worry on earth. Well, the chauffeur job 1s - 
Y, rid the easiest and most simple 
job of all, the first step on the » I will gladly send my 72-page illustrated 
ladder. catalog FREE. Also a free copy of 
, Sweeney School News, a most interesting 
monthly school paper published here, 
You will enjoy them. Read the worth- 
while stories of men like yourself who 
came to Sweeney’s and found success, 
Read how Frank Powell and Harry Wil 
son built up a $20,000 business in about two years after 
graduating. Read how Elbert A. Pence built up a $25,000 
yearly garage business at Clearmont, Mo. These stories 
and many more are told by the Sweeney students. Also 
I want you to learn how my students enjoy themselves 
afer work in the heated swimming pool, the club, and 
reading rooms, etc. 


en y , EMORY J. SWEENEY, President. 


| =e ‘ 
STREEREREEEE 
FOR BIG 
FREE CATALOG 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


EMORY J. SWEENEY, President. 
Dept. 976, Sweeney Bidg.. Kansas City, Me. 

Please sen:': me free without any obligation on part, your / 
72-page eatalog and your Sweeney School Nows. Tell ms of = ‘ff bf 
the opportuuities in Auto and Tractor Business. 4 


oe = i Tews ASCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 























976 SWEENEY BLDG.KANSAS CITY,MO 


COC meee rereseeeesewenoseescersesesesee Btawe....cse00 a 











